-fnmmw  Sea  tiny  fbatpaat/ 


10°  SLOPS 

Conventionil  position— for  use  when 
less  then  20°  slope  is  desired. 


LSVEL 

Serves  es  e  base  to  support  materials 
for  manipulative  tasks,  group 
discussions,  and  project  work  where 
erect  sitting  is  required. 


TOP  OPBN8  WIDE 

For  easy  access  to  roomy,  sanitary, 
one-piece,  die-formed  steel  book-box. 


A  surprising  proportion  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities  require  close  concentration  on 
visually  centered  tasks.  The  desk  top  is 
of  vital  importance  because  it  can  either 
help  or  handicap  the  student  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  the  various  kinds  of  visual  work 
he  performs. 

American  Seating  Company’s  'Ten- 
Twenty”  desk  top  junctions  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  by  providing  the  best  support  for 
each  visual  task.  For  example,  by  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  20°  slope,  the  student 
places  his  reading,  writing  or  drawing 
materials  in  the  proper  plane  for  maxi¬ 


mum  freedom  and  ease  of  visual  per¬ 
formance,  with  the  body  in  a  naturally 
balanced,  relaxed  posture.  To  bend  the 
body  down  instead  of  raising  the  top  to 
the  slope  position  would  cause  distorted 
posture,  and  induce  strain.  For  manip¬ 
ulative  work,  group  discussions,  or 
projects  requiring  erect  sitting,  the  top 
can  be  placed  in  level  position. 

Only  the  "Ten-Twenty”  desk  top 
meets  all  the  requirements  for  normal 
vision-function.  Wherever  it  is  used, 
teaching  and  learning  become  easier  and 
more  effective. 


American  Bodiform  Auditorium  Chairs 

Full-upholstered — the  ultimate  in  beauty,  comfort,  durability, 
and  acoustical  benefit.  With  or  without  folding  tablet-arm. 


Experience  makes  our  service  convenient,  time-saving,  for  all  your 
school  needs.  Prompt  deliveries  from  large  vvarehouse  stocks. 


School  Desks  and  Chairs 


Laboratory  Equipment 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 


Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Toachers'  Desks  and  Chain 
Church  Furniture 


Maps  and  Globes 


Office  and  Library  Supplies 
School  Papers 
Duplicating  Equipment 


1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  M.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


Office,  Library  and  Homo  . 

Economics  Equipment  t 
Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 


Primary  Materials 
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3  Witi  Vole  yj 

Even  though  our  new  retirement  proposab  are  still  in  the  Legislative  mill,  many 
of  us  are  thinking  about  the  way  we  teachers  will  vote  on  it.  The  date  of  that 
vote  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  is  not  too  early  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds  and  to 
start  talking  to  our  fellow-teachers. 

In  my  own  personal  case — a  married  woman  whose  husband  has  Social 
Security  coverage  and  who  will  complete  35  years  of  teaching  by  the  time  I  am 
53  years  old — I  am  convinced  that  the  advantages  of  the  new  proposal  are 
substantial.  . 

The  plan  has  been  carefully  studied,  both  by  experts  and  by  hundreds  of 
teachers  over  the  past  year,  and  for  the  vast  majority  of  teachers,  it  is  a  major 
improvement  over  the  present  retirement  system.  There  is  hardly  a  teacher  who 
will  not  beneht  substantially,  either  through 

a)  elimination  of  annuity  deficiencies; 

b)  full  retirement  allowance  at  age  60; 

c)  return  of  excess  contributions; 

d)  the  possibility  of  Class  B  credit; 

e)  the  death  benefit  of  1.5  times  salary; 

f)  lower  contribution  rates  for  younger  teachers; 

g  I  vesting  or  the  25-year  retirement  provisions. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  a  nation-wide  trend  to  bring  everyone — includ¬ 
ing  teachers — under  Social  Security.  It  is  wise  for  us  to  take  this  step  when  we 
can  improve  our  retirement  system  by  doing  so.  If  we  reject  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  advantageous  offer  by  the  State  for  the  improvement  of  our  retirement 
system,  we  are  not  likely  to  find  State  ofl&cials  sympathetic  to  other  changes  which 
we  would  like  to  see  made. 

By  solving  the  problems  of  veterans  retirement  and  the  necessity  of  retire¬ 
ment  for  present  entrants  before  they  reach  age  62,  this  plan  cures  two  major 
difficulties  in  connection  with  our  present  retirement  system.  By  making  our 
retirement  plan  closely  parallel  to  that  of  other  State  employees,  we  will  be  laying 
a  good  foundation  for  further  improvements  in  both  plans — we  will  he  able  to 
move  forward  together. 

Every  teacher  should  understand  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  election,  in  which 
you  can  stay  home  or  refuse  to  vote,  and  let  others  make  your  decision  for  you.  IF 
YOU  FAIJj  TO  VOTE,  YOU  VOTE  NO.  Enactment  of  this  program  requires  a 
positive,  affirmative,  YES  vote  from  a  majority  of  the  eligible  teachers  and  janitors. 
You  can’t  be  neutral. 

As  for  me,  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  will  vote  YES. 

a. 


P.  S.  A  happy  vacation  to  you  all! 


NJEA  President 


A  new  legislative  record  was  set  in  the  Vogel,  D.,  Middlesex;  Mark  Anton,  R.,  colm  S.  Forbes,  R.,  Somerset;  Thomas 
New  Jersey  Senate  when  twelve  spon-  Essex;  Harold  W.  Hannold,  R.,  Clou*  J.  Hillary,  R.,  Morris;  Wayne  Dumont, 
sors  signed  their  names  to  the  new  cester;  John  M.  Summerill,  R.,  Salem;  Jr.,  R.,  Warren;  Sido  L.  Ridolfi,  D., 
Teachers’  Pension  Bill.  First  row:  Frank  Back  row:  Albert  McCay,  R.,  Burling-  Mercer.  Frank  W.  Shershin,  R.,  Passaic, 
S.  Farley,  R.,  Atlantic;  Bernard  W.  ton;  Kenneth  C.  Hand,  R.,  Union;  Mai-  was  absent  from  the  picture. 

Pension  Bill  Mowing  Fast 


NJElA’s  big  teacher  retirement  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  State  Senate 
on  May  2.  It  was  designated  Senate 
Bill  293.  Twelve  Senators,  one  more 
than  the  number  needed  to  pass  it, 
signed  the  bill  as  sponsors. 

The  bill,  which  would  integrate  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
with  Social  Security,  substantially  in¬ 
crease  teacher  benefits  and  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  teacher-veterans  un¬ 
der  the  retirement  system  instead  of 
by  local  boards,  follows  closely  the 
plan  already  printed  in  the  REVIEW 
and  explained  to  teachers  in  a  series 
of  more  than  600  teacher-meetings 
throughout  the  State. 

It  contained  only  two  significant 
changes;  NEITHER  AFFECTED  IN 
ANY  WAY  THE  BENEFIT  PRO¬ 
VISIONS:  Shortly  before  the  measure 
was  introduced  it  was  agreed  with 
State  officials  that  employees  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges  should  be 
included  in  this  bill,  rather  than  be 
transferred  to  the  Public  Employee 
Retirement  System.  They  are  already 
members  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  and  the  change 
primarily  means  that  this  group  will 
vote  with  all  the  other  teachers  on  the 
acceptance  of  this  proposal,  instead 
of  voting  separately. 


The  other  major  change  involved 
the  method  of  financing  the  plan. 
When  the  cost  figures  became  avail¬ 
able  from  the  actuary,  it  appeared 
that  the  proposal  could  be  financed 
for  the  current  year  under  the  appro¬ 
priations  already  provided  for  the 
retirement  system  in  its  present  form. 
Thereafter,  however,  there  would  be 
an  additional  cost  of  approximately 
$2,250,000  a  year  on  account  of  the 
provisions  for  teacher  veterans. 

FINANCING  VETERANS 

State  officials  pointed  out  that  these 
costs  are  already  an  obligation  of 
local  school  districts,  that  the  State 
had  not  assumed  them  in  meeting  the 
retirement  problems  of  other  municipal 
employees  under  the  Public  Employee 
Retirement  System,  and  that  they 
would  create  a  very  difficult  financial 
problem  in  a  State  budget  which  is 
already  strained.  After  a  long  series 
of  discussions  it  appeared  that  the 
Governor  might  veto  the  proposal  un¬ 
less  the  veterans’  costs  could  be  borne 
by  local  districts.  A  special  meeting  of 
NJEA’s  Delegate  Assembly  on  April 
28  approved  such  a  change. 

The  specific  provision  is  that  each 
local  district  shall  pay,  over  a  30-year 
period,  part  of  the  retirement  costs  of 
the  veterans  actually  on  its  payroll  on 


January  1,  1955.  These  costs  are  re¬ 
duced  over  those  to  which  districts 
are  now  liable  by  the  savings  through 
Social  Security  integration,  by  the 
use  of  the  money  already  contributed 
by  the  State  to  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  on  account  of  these 
veterans,  and  by  the  contributions 
which  the  veterans  themselves  will 
make  toward  their  own  retirement  in 
the  future  as  members  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  system.  THE  PROPOSED 
BENEFITS  TO  VETERANS  WERE 
NOT  CHANGED  IN  ANY  WAY. 

Under  the  current  retirement  laws 
for  teacher  veterans,  boards  should 
now  be  putting  aside  a  total  of  $3,240,- 
000  annually  to  meet  their  obligations. 
The  new  law  thus  saves  them  about  $1,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  money  payable 
to  the  retirement  system  by  local 
boards  for  this  purpose  would  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  their  State  aid  and  paid 
directly  into  the  retirement  system. 

Since  the  bill  has  the  approval  of 
Governor  Meyner’s  administration  and 
bi-partisan  sponsorship  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  most  observers  are  confident 
of  its  prompt  passage  and  enactment. 
It  is  generally  hoped  that  some  pre¬ 
liminary  announcement  of  the  plans 
for  teacher-voting  on  it  can  be  made 
before  the  summer  vacation.  Voting 
{Continued  on  Page  429) 
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Tax  Commission  Recommends 
State  Ruilding  Aid  Plan 


The  Commission  on  State  Tax 
Policy  has  issued  a  major  report  and 
recommendations  on  the  financing  of 
school  buildings  in  New  Jersey.  It  in¬ 
cludes  proposals  for  increased  State 
aid  to  districts  for  long-range  State 
help  in  their  school  construction  pro¬ 
grams,  and  for  a  loan  fund  that  would 
aid  districts  unable  to  borrow  school 
building  money  at  reasonable  rates. 
This  is  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  entitled  Financing  School 
Buildings  in  New  Jersey.  The  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Commission  last  year 
was  the  basis  of  the  Dumont  State 
School  Aid  law. 

The  plan  for  increased  State  build¬ 
ing  aid  to  districts  is  a  more  or  less 
original  proposal,  without  any  close 
parallel  in  the  State  school  aid  struc¬ 
ture  of  any  other  state.  It  assumes  that 
each  school  district  should  be  spending 
or  putting  aside  for  the  future  about 
$30  per  pupil  toward  the  provision  of 
school  building  facilities.  The  plan 
therefore  looks  toward  State  aid  based 
on  such  a  “capital  foundation  pro¬ 
gram,”  which,  in  its  entirety,  would 
cost  about  $22,824,723  a  year.  The 
Commission,  however,  suggests  that 
State  aid  be  based  upon  a  local  fair 
share  tax  of  half  a  mill  ($.05  per 
$100).  The  specific  proposal  of  the 
Commission  would  have  the  State  in¬ 
crease  its  State  aid  to  help  with  school 
buildings  by  $11,349,937. 

To  aid  school  districts  that  are  now 
unable  to  borrow  school  building 
money  at  conservative  interest  rates, 
the  Commission  would  establish  a 
State  fund  from  which  such  districts 
can  borrow  for  capital  needs  at  inter¬ 
est  rates  1  per  cent  above  the  rates  at 
which  the  State  can  borrow  money,  if 
the  districts  cannot  borrow  publicly 
at  or  below  that  rate.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  aid  only  those  districts 
with  high  debt  service  costs. 

A  FIRST  CHARGE 

With  the  State  able  to  borrow  at 
rates  between  2  per  cent  and  2.5  per 
cent,  this  would  mean  a  maximum 
interest  rate  of  3.5  per  cent  for  each 
school  district.  Over  a  recent  five-year 
period  only  27  districts  have  been 
forced  to  borrow  at  rates  higher  than 
this.  The  Commission  looks  toward  a 
total  loan  fund  of  not  more  than  $15 
million  for  this  purpos«-.  with  a  1960 
terminal  date  set  on  the  right  to  make 
such  loans.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  setting  up  of  such  a  loan  fund 


might  involve  a  bond  issue  this  Nov¬ 
ember. 

The  proposal  for  increased  State 
school  aid  for  building  purposes  to 
all  districts  is  of  major  interest  to 
teachers,  since  some  feel  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  of  the  Tax 
Policy  Commission  might  have  ad¬ 
verse  effects  on  the  State  aid  for 
current  operating  expenses.  The  Com¬ 
mission  recommends  that  the  State 
building  aid  be  combined  with  other 
State  aid,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  become  a  sort  of  “first  charge” 
on  such  aid.  The  foundation  program 
would  be  increased  from  the  present 
$200  per  pupil  to  $230,  and  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  local  fair  share  would  be 
increased  from  five  mills  to  five-and- 
one-half  mills.  The  Commission 
proposes  no  change,  however,  in  the 
current  minimum  aid.  Thus,  many 
districts  now  receiving  minimum  aid 
would  not  receive  additional  aid  under 
this  program;  some  now  classed  as 
minimum  districts  would  receive  some 
additional  aid. 

SOME  FROM  CURRENT  EXPENSE 
But  there  is  a  catch  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  proposal.  The  building  aid 
would  go  to  a  district  only  if  it  is  al¬ 
ready  budgeting  the  proposed  $30  per 
pupil  for  capital  purposes.  If  it  is  nut 
doing  so,  any  excess  of  the  proposed 
$30  per  pupil  over  the  amounts  ac¬ 
tually  being  budgeted  for  capital  pur¬ 
poses  (including  debt  service)  would 


The  35th  annual  observance  of 
American  Education  Week  has  been 
announced  for  November  6-12  by  its 
national  sponsors,  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  American 
Legion,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  The  central  theme  to 
be  emphasized  this  year  is,  "Schools — 
Your  Investment  in  Character  Build- 
ing'\ 

The  NJEA  Leadership  Conference 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
M  rs.  Miriam  T.  Hlemle  will  coordinate 
the  state-wide  observance  of  this  an¬ 
nual  salute  to  our  schools.  Highlight 
of  the  week,  as  usual,  will  be  the 
annual  NJEA  Convention,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  11,  and  12  in  Atlantic  City. 
Also  this  year.  Election  Day  will  fall 
on  November  8,  providing  the  many 
workers  who  observe  this  day  as  a 
holiday  a  chance  to  visit  their  schools. 
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be  held  to  the  credit  of  the  district 
in  the  State  Treasury  for  use  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  district’s  future  capital  needs. 
Thus,  a  district  which  is  not  actually 
spending  the  $30  per  pupil  in  this  way 
might  actually  receive  less  money  from 
the  State  in  a  given  year  than  it  is 
anticipating  under  the  present  state 
school  aid  program.  In  any  case  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  “charge”  the 
full  $30  per  pupil  against  its  capital 
expenditures,  while  it  does  not  receive 
that  much  additional  from  the  State. 
Hence  part  of  the  State  aid  now  being 
granted  for  current  expenses  would 
be  used,  in  practice  or  in  theory,  for 
capital  expenditures,  rather  than  for 
current  expense. 

Two  ways  around  this  objection 
have  been  suggested.  While  the  Tax 
Policy  Commission  makes  the  recom¬ 
mendation  as  outlined  above,  it  also 
suggests  that  the  building  aid  might 
be  operated  separate  from  the  State 
aid  for  current  expense.  Under  this 
plan  the  capital  foundation  program 
of  $30  per  pupil  would  be  kept  com¬ 
pletely  apart  from  the  current  expense 
aid.  It  would  be  subject  to  its  own  sep¬ 
arate  local  fair  share,  for  which  the 
Commission  has  considered  rates  of 
one-half,  three-quarters  and  one  mill. 
The  cost  to  the  State  under  these  rates 
would  be  $13,451,011,  $9,111,559,  and 
$5,321,237  respectively,  since  the 
higher  the  local  fair  share,  the  less 
State  aid  required. 

A  second  suggestion  to  m6et  some 
of  the  objections  to  the  Commission’s 
recommendations  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  aid,  if  the  combined 
plan  is  used,  or  the  use  of  a  minimum 
if  aid  for  current  expense  and  capital 
outlay  are  treated  separately. 


Local  teacher  associations  should 
begin  now  to  organize  and  plan  their 
activities.  The  following  planning 
ideas  have  been  suggested  for  making 
American  Education  Week  effective  in 
your  community. 

1.  Form  your  AEW  committees  now 
before  school  closes, — at  the  latest, 
as  soon  as  school  opens  in  the  fall. 

2.  Arrange  local  publicity  early.  Con¬ 
tact  radio  and  television  stations, 
newspapers,  theater  owners, 
churches,  service  clubs,  and  other 
public  service  organizations. 

3.  Order  your  AEW  materials  early. 
The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  numerous  publicity  helps 
at  very  nominal  cost,  including 
color  posters,  movie  trailers,  radio 
n*cordings,  and  a  64-page  plan¬ 
ning  manual  entitled,  American 
Education  Week  Primer. 


Plan  Now  For  AEW 
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Dumont  Acts  —  Tenure  Decisions 
—  Sick  Leave  Law  —  and  A-9.  As  the 
educational  functions  of  our  modern 
school  become  more  and  more  com¬ 
plex  they  are  increasingly  becoming 
formalized  into  regular  laws  and  legal 
decisions.  As  an  employee  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  classroom  teacher  has  long 
recognized  his  personal  responsibility 
to  serve  that  public;  but,  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  age  this  classroom  teacher  has 
found  these  responsibilities — as  well 
as  his  rights — increasingly  being  de¬ 
fined  by  that  public  in  constitutional 
provisions,  statutory  enactments  and 
legal  decisions.  His  hiring,  his  firing, 
his  salary,  and  many  of  his  classroom 
duties,  while  varying  greatly  from  dis¬ 
trict  to  district,  are  fundamentally 
based  on  laws  passed  by  tbe  State. 
New  Jersey  School  Law  has  ceased 
to  be  something  that  was  good  to 
know  and  become  an  important  topic 
of  study  for  every  classroom  teacher 
in  the  State. 

YOUR  POSITION 

Hequirements  for  admission  into 
the  teaching  profession  have  increased 
over  the  years  so  that  today  such  ad¬ 
mission  is  regulated  by  certification 
laws;  and  school  boards  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  hiring  unqualified  teach¬ 
ers.  Qualified  teachers  are  those  who 
have  satisfied  certain  basic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State.  Such  teachers  are 


The  Teacher 
and 

The  School  Law 


by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Muniz 

Principal,  Berkeley  Terrace  School 
Irvington 


issued  certificates  to  teach  certain  sub¬ 
jects  on  specified  grade  levels.  In  a 
few  districts  there  are  additional  re¬ 
quirements  set  forth  which  are  beyond 
those  set  by  tbe  State. 

Boards  of  education  in  New  Jersey 
hire  teachers  by  offering  them  con¬ 
tracts.  Some  boards  make  certain 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  law,  governing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers  in  their  own  district. 
Most  contracts  are  issued,  however, 
under  a  statute  which  states,  in  effect, 
that  contracts  between  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  teachers  must  be  written, 
issued  in  triplicate  and  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  the  board 
president  and  the  teacher  to  whom 
the  contract  has  been  offered.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  are  under  tenure  in  a  school 
district  receive  salary  notifications  in¬ 
stead  of  contracts.  However,  any  con¬ 
tract  between  a  board  of  education  and 
a  teacher  ceases  if  the  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate  becomes  inoperative.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  a  teacher  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  any  salary  unless  he  holds  an 
appropriate  certificate. 

The  resignation  of  a  teacher  is 
governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board  of  education  or  the  terms 
of  the  teacher’s  contract.*  A  teacher 

•//  a  teacher  is  under  tenure,  resigrtation 
is  controlled  by  R.  S.  18:13-10  requiring 
60  days  notice  unless  the  local  hoard  ap¬ 
proves  of  release  on  shorter  notice. 


who  leaves  the  school  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  board  of  education  and  in 
a  manner  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract  may  be 
deemed  to  be  guilty  of  unprofessional 
conduct.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  upon  being  appraised  of  this  sit¬ 
uation  may  suspend  the  teacher’s 
certificate  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

While  the  teacher  has  certain  obli¬ 
gations  to  an  employing  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  he,  in  turn,  has  certain  rights 
which  accrue  to  him.  For  instance  a 
board  of  education  may  not  refuse 
employment  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin  or  ancestry  and 
may  not  seek  to  secure  such  informa¬ 
tion  through  application  forms. 
Boards  are  also  prohibited  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  religious  test  or  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  religious  beliefs  of  a 
candidate  for  employment  in  a  public 
school.  Further,  boards  of  education 
may  not  show  discrimination  based 
on  sex  in  formulating  a  scale  of  wages, 
eom[)ensation.  appointment,  assign¬ 
ment.  promotion,  transfer,  resignation, 
dismissal  or  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  employment  of  teachers  in  an 
institution  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  public  funds. 

Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  arising  out  of  his 
employment,  a  teacher  becomes  a  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  court  suit.  In  such  an 
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instance  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employ¬ 
ing  board  of  education  to  protect  the 
teacher  by  providing  legal  counsel  and 
the  costs  involved  in  the  suit  unless 
the  teacher  elects  to  employ  counsel 
of  his  own  choice  or  unless  the  teach¬ 
er  is  involved  in  a  suit  for  allegedly 
using  corporal  punishment.  The  law 
further  states  that  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  also  pay  the  costs  of  a  suit, 
if  after  losing  the  case  in  one  court, 
the  teacher  appeals  the  decision  and 
wins  in  a  court  of  higher  jurisdiction. 
The  teacher  must  also  be  protected  by 
the  board  if  the  complainant  loses  his 
case  and  appeals  to  a  higher  court. 
Finally,  a  board  of  education  must 
protect  a  teacher  from  financial  loss 
resulting  from  any  claim,  award  or 
judgment  against  him  because  of  his 
alleged  negligence  or  other  act  result¬ 
ing  in  accidental  bodily  injury  to  any 
person  in  or  out  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing  provided  he  was  acting  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment,  and/or  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

YOUR  TENURE 

The  Tenure  Act  in  New  Jersey  is 
one  with  which  every  teacher  should 
be  familiar.  In  essence,  it  states  that 
teachers,  among  others,  acquire  ten¬ 
ure  (1)  after  serving  three  consecu¬ 
tive  calendar  years  in  a  district  or 
(2)  after  serving  three  consecutive 
academic  years  in  a  district  together 
with  employment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  succeeding  year  or  (3)  after 
employment  within  a  period  of  any 
four  consecutive  academic  years  for 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  three 
academic  years.  The  law  also  states 
that  a  teacher,  among  others,  cannot 
be  dismissed  or  subject  to  a  reduction 
in  salary  in  the  school  district  except 


for  inefficiency,  incapacity,'  conduct 
unbecoming  a  teacher  or  other  just 
cause  and  after  the  filing  of  and  hear¬ 
ing  on  written  charges. 

The  legal  tribunals  have  heard  a 
great  many  suits  involving  issues  con¬ 
cerning  tenure  rights,  especially  where 
dismissals  have  taken  place.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  such  suits  indicate  that  a 
board  can  reduce  the  number  of  ten¬ 
ure  teachers  for  statutory  cause  but 
must  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
non-tenure  teachers  first,  and  then  the 
tenure  teachers  with  the  least  number 
of  years  of  service  in  the  district. 
Tenure  teachers  released  because  of 
necessity  for  reduction  in  number  of 
teaching  personnel  must  be  placed  on 
a  preferred  eligible  list  and  reeinployed 
first  as  vacancies  occur.  It  is  also  sig¬ 
nificant  that  should  it  be  necessary  to 
dismiss  tenure  teachers  they  may  not 
be  dismissed  because  of  residence,  age, 
sex,  marriage,  race,  religion  or  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation. 

A  New  Jersey  court  decision  upheld 
the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  tried  on 
criminal  charges  even  though  the 
teacher  was  acquitted  of  such  charges. 
Another  legal  decision  upheld  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  tenure  teacher  who  refused 
to  comply  with  a  board  directive 
transferring  her  from  a  higher  grade 
in  one  school  to  a  lower  grade  in 
another.  She  was  deemed  to  be  guilty 
of  insubordination.  The  Court  pointed 
out  that  she  could  have  taken  up  her 
new  assignment  under  protest  pending 
her  appeal  to  a  legal  tribunal.  Many 
other  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts 
have  served  to  clarify  the  legal  status 
of  the  teacher  as  he  practices  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

From  time  to  time  questions  arise 
concerning  teachers’  salaries  and  a  few 
points  should  be  remembered  with 
reference  to  them.  For  example,  a 


I* 

teacher  cannot,  under  the  law,  be  it 
legally  deprived  of  salary  which, 
rightfully,  he  should  receive.  The 
school  law  states  specifically  that 
should  a  non-tenure  teacher  be  dis¬ 
missed,  without  good  cause,  before  the 
expiration  of  his  contract  such  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
the  full  term  of  the  contract.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  optional  with  the  board  of 
education  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
teacher  shall  teach  for  the  unexpired 
term. 

Most  boards  of  education  in  the 
State  have  adopted  salary  schedules 
or  guides  whereby  salary  increments 
are  given  when  certain  conditions  are 
met  with  regard  to  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  important  to  know, 
however,  that  a  board  may  suspend  or 
repeal  a  salary  schedule  which  has 
been  operative  in  the  district  as  long 
as  such  action  does  not  contravene 
the  provisions  of  the  minimum  salary 
schedule  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Legislature.  Only  increments  ac¬ 
crued  under  a  State  law  or  a  valid 
and  subsisting  regulation  of  a  local 
board  are  beyond  repeal.  It  is  also 
clear  that  a  board  of  education  can¬ 
not  arbitrarily  reduce  a  teacher’s  sal¬ 
ary  or  offer  less  than  the  minimum 
salary  stipulated  by  law.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  a  board 
from  offering  a  beginning  teacher  a 
salary  which  exceeds  the  state  mini¬ 
mum  or  from  awarding  increments 
which  are  higher  than  those  contained 
in  the  minimum  salary  schedule  soon 
to  go  into  effect  in  New  Jersey. 

YOUR  DUTIES 

There  are  many  other  legal  pro¬ 
visions  which  pertain  to  the  duties, 
powers,  right  and  responsibilities  of 
teachers  in  New  Jersey: 

1.  Every  teacher  must  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  faithfully  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  his  position. 

2.  No  person  officially  connected 
with  public  school  may  be  an  agent  for 
or  benefit  financially,  nor  be  interested 
in  the  sale  of  school  textbooks  or  ap¬ 
paratus  of  any  kind  to  that  school. 

3.  E^ch  teacher  or  other  person 
designated  by  the  board  of  education 
must  keep  a  school  register  in  the 
prescribed  manner.  Failure  to  do  so 
shall  result  in  the  withholding  of  the 
offending  teacher’s  salary.  The  same 
penalty  attaches  itself  to  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  file  required 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

4.  Teachers  are  not  required  to 
teach  school  on  a  legal  holiday  and 
no  deductions  from  a  teacher’s  salary 
can  be  made  because  a  holiday  hap¬ 
pens  to  fall  on  a  school  day. 

{Continued  on  Page  428) 
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Extra-Pay  for  Extra- Work 

by  S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr. 

Director  of  Research 


L  XTRA-PAY  for  extra-services  is 
now  a  commonly  accepted  policy  in 
New  Jersey  schools.  Despite  this,  many 
educators  look  upon  this  practice  as  a 
necessary  evil.  To  some,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  device  to  increase  the  total 
compensation  paid  to  teachers.  These 
educators  believe  the  problem  would 
not  arise  if  adequate  salaries  were 
paid  the  teaching  profession.  Others 
see  it  as  a  practical  way  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  knotty  problems  arising 
in  the  area  of  teacher  load.  Equalizing 
work  loads,  while  very  desirable,  is 
dilHcult  to  achieve  when  many  assign¬ 
ments  extend  well  beyond  the  end  of 
the  school  day  and  on  Saturdays.  The 
concept  of  released  time  during  the 
school  day  to  compensate  for  the  time 
spent  in  activities  after  the  close  of 
school  is  difficult  to  administer,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  involved,  is 
not  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  be  back 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  payment  pol¬ 
icy,  school  districts  in  New  Jersey  fol¬ 
low  widely  varying  practices  as  to  the 
amounts  of  compensation  paid  and  the 
services  which  are  listed  as  eligible 
for  such  extra-pay.  Some  districts  pay 
for  a  few  major  coaching  assignments, 
while  at  the  other  extreme,  there  are 
districts  which  pay  for  almost  every 
duty  beyond  classroom  instruction. 
These  duties  include  such  things  as 
lunch  room  supervision,  bus  loading 
and  dance  supervision. 

MORE  FOR  SPORTS 

The  NJEA  has  just  completed  its 
first  detailed  study  in  the  extra-pay 
area.*  It  is  a  survey  study  of  present 
practices  avoiding  any  consideration 
of  the  relative  merits  of  such  plans. 
This  research  study  answers  these 
questions — How  much  compensation 
is  being  paid?  For  what  assignments? 
By  which  districts? 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  346 
achool  districts  operating  under  formal 
local  salary  guides.  Included  among 


these  districts  are  all  but  three  of  those 
districts  employing  50  or  more  teach¬ 
ers  and  almost  all  districts  with  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Within  these  districts 
are  employed  30,000  teachers  or  93 
per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State. 
In  3  out  of  5  of  these  districts,  extra¬ 
pay  is  provided,  but  when  we  consider 
only  the  districts  employing  at  least 
50  teachers,  then  4  out  of  5  provide 
such  payments.  Approximately  2400 
“extra-pay  assignments”  are  represen¬ 
ted  in  the  study.  This  does  not  mean 
that  2400  teachers  are  receiving  addi¬ 
tional  compensation.  In  some  districts 
several  assignments  may  be  given  to 
one  person;  in  others  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  people  receiving  a  specific 
amount  may  not  have  been  reported; 
and  finally  25  districts  which  provide 
for  such  payments  failed  to  submit 
detailed  information. 

The  extra-pay  assignments  were  di¬ 
vided  by  the  Research  Division  into 
two  groups — the  Athletic  Program  and 
the  Non-Athletic  Program.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  77  per  cent  of  the 


A  Comparison  of  Median 
Compensations  for  Selected 
Extra-Pay  Assignment^ 

Median 


*Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  NJEA,  180  JF.  State  St^  Tren¬ 
ton  8. 


Athletic  Program 

Compensation 
1955 
1951  NJEA 
Study  Study 

Director  of  Athletics 

$343 

$383 

Faculty  Manager 

283 

438 

Football-Coach 

465 

537 

Asst.  Coach 

242 

297 

Basketball-Coach 

323 

408 

Asst.  Coach 

174 

216 

Baseball-Coach 

244 

327 

Asst.  Coach 

154 

199 

Track-Coach 

238 

312 

Asst.  Coach 

154 

191 

Cross  Country 

150 

225 

Intramurals 

156 

162 

Cheerleaders 

147 

132 

Non-Athletic  Program 
Audio-Visual  Education 

155 

155 

Publications 

145 

142 

Public  Speaking 

140 

194 

Student  Council 

217 

212 

Band  and  Orchestra 

283 

118 

Vocal 

230 

100 

assignments  are  in  athletics.  The  Ath¬ 
letic  Program  not  only  provides  al¬ 
most  three  and  a  half  times  as  many 
assignments  as  the  Non-Athletic  Pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  ako  pays  a  median  com¬ 
pensation  of  $262  which  is  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  $139  median  for 
non-athletic  assignments.  The  frequen¬ 
cy  distribution  tables  show  370  ath¬ 
letic  assignments  or  1  in  5  paying  $400 
or  more  whereas  this  is  true  for  only 
21  or  1  out  of  25  non-athletic  duties. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  districts 
reporting  compensate  for  coaching;  in 
fact  2  out  of  5  restrict  all  payments 
to  athletic  activities. 

SEVERAL  TRENDS 
The  results  of  a  study  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  when  compared  with  a 
former  one  and  evaluated  accordingly. 
The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendents  made  a  study  in  August, 
1951  in  which  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  all  secondary  school  districts. 
Although  this  would  naturally  include 
the  elementary  schools  in  these  partic¬ 
ular  districts,  the  number  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  extra-pay  assignments 
would  be  considerably  less  than  those 
included  in  the  NJEA  study.  Detailed 
replies  were  received  from  129  secon¬ 
dary  and  45  elementary  districts  in  the 
NJEA  study;  there  were  128  secondary 
districts  represented  in  the  1951  study. 
Medians  were  calculated  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  from  the  frequency 
distribution  table  listed  in  the  1951 
report.  Nineteen  selected  assignments 
are  listed  by  titles  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table. 

In  the  Athletic  Program  area,  me¬ 
dian  compensations  in  1955  are  gen¬ 
erally  from  10  to  50  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1951.  Two  exceptions  to  this 
trend  should  be  noted.  The  median 
compensation  for  Intramurals  in¬ 
creased  only  $6,  while  for  assignments 
with  Cheerleaders,  Twirlers,  and  Ma¬ 
jorettes  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
median  of  $15.  For  all  assignments 
in  the  athletic  area  the  1951  compen¬ 
sation  was  $235  and  the  current  me¬ 
dian  is  $262. 

Median  compensation  in  the  Non- 
Athletic  Program  area  has  decreased 
from  $203  in  1951  to  $139  in  1955. 
In  the  table,  we  note  that  the  only 
median  which  has  materially  increased 
is  that  for  Public  Speaking  or  Debat¬ 
ing.  The  medians  for  Audio-Visual 
Education,  Publications  and  Student 
Council  are  roughly  the  same  now  as 
in  1951.  The  sharp  decrease  in  the 
median  for  Band,  Orchestra  and  Vocal 
may  be  partly  due  to  more  of  these 
activities  being  scheduled  during  the 
school  day,  or  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
many  more  elementary  school  districts 
in  the  1955  study. 
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My  New  Red  School  house 


by  Nancy  L.  Castellano 


English  Teacher 
Morris  Township  Jr.  H,  S. 


1  think  our  new  school  is  wonder¬ 
ful  with  its  beautiful  decorations.” 

'‘‘My  school  is  so  beautiful  that  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  get  dressed  in  the 
morning  to  catch  the  school  bus.” 

In  September,  when  our  new  junior 
high  school  was  dedicated.  I  used  the 
event  as  motivation  for  my  seventh 


grade’s  writing.  Their  praise  of  the 
school  was  eloquent;  and  their  sheer 
delight  with  their  new  surroundings 
was  evidenced  by  an  abundance  of 
superlatives — 

“out  of  this  world” 

“super” 

“dreamy” 


and  many  other  such  gems  of  the  teen¬ 
age  vernacular.  < 

As  a  teacher  in  this  glamorous  new 
setting,  I  am  naturally  thrilled.  Just 
the  physical  decor  of  the  building 
seems  to  generate  complete  happiness 
and  harmony  among  the  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents.  From  the  moment  I  enter  the 
school,  I  feel  that  “God’s  in  his  heav¬ 
en.  all’s  right  with  the  world!’’ 


.  («lor  .  .  . 

.  liKht  .  .  . 
and  no  runs 


>OT  FOR  THE  COLOR  BLIiSD 

My  classroom  is  typical  of  the  eigh¬ 
teen  other  “subject-matter”  rooms  in 
the  building.  The  warm,  marblized 
floor  of  asphalt-tile  contrasts  pleas¬ 
antly  with  the  soft,  lemon-yellow  walb. 
Set  into  these  walls  are  handsome  bul¬ 
letin  boards  and  chalkboards  of  “easy- 
eye”  green.  The  bulletin  boards  are 
of  various  shapt's  and  sizes,  providing 
for  all  kinds  of  displays. 

My  entire  east  wall  is  lined  with 
casement  windows  —  “picture  win¬ 
dows”,  as  my  children  call  them.  From 
them  a  view  extends  across  miles  of 
tr<*e-studded  valleys.  At  closer  range, 
the  branches  of  a  magnificent  copper 
l)each  tree  span  the  entire  length  of 
the  classroom  wing.  My  view  takes  in 
numerous  pines  and  red  maples,  for¬ 
mal  lawns  and  rustic  woodlands,  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  thirty-two  acres  of 
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school  property.  It  is  an  English 
teacher’s  dream  to  have  such  a  view 
— a  panorama  of  color  in  autumn;  a 
snow-covered  fairyland  in  winter;  and 
a  springtime  landscape  that  fairly 
shouts  of  rejuvenation  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Nature.  This  view  alone,  pro¬ 
vides  an  endless  motivation  for  bril¬ 
liant  essays  and  sparkling  poetry. 

ALL  THIS,  ETC. 

Inside  the  room,  modern  indirect 
fixtures  flood  the  room  with  light,  al¬ 
though  with  the  Venetian  blinds  raised 
these  are  seldom  necessary.  Thirty-two 
beautiful  blond  oak  desks  and  contour 
chairs  of  varying  heights  accommo¬ 
date  the  long-legged  boy  “who  is  grow, 
ing  too  fast”,  as  well  as  that  tiny  sev¬ 
enth  grade  girl  “who  doesn’t  look  a 
day  over  ten.”  The  traditional  cloak¬ 
room,  or  “den  of  iniquity”,  no  longer 
exists  but  has  been  built  into  the  cor¬ 
ridor  walls  as  neat  metal  lockers.  I 
have  a  metal  filing  cabinet,  an  open- 
shelved  bookcase,  holding  several  sets 
of  literature  books,  and  a  large  double 
cabinet  for  personal  belongings,  extra 
books,  projects,  and  supplies.  My  own 
desk  is  a  handsome,  table-topped 
piece  of  limed-oak  furniture,  with  the 
usual  center  drawer  for  the  register, 
as  well  as  two  huge  drawers  for  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  waste  basket  is  neatly 
housed  under  a  useful  and  convenient 
overhang  and  is  never  tripped  over! 
The  wood  on  this  desk  has  been  treated 
so  that  the  days  of  “snagging  nylons” 
are  apparently  over.  The  manufacturer 
even  guarantees  the  teacher  a  new 
pair  if  she  snags  hers  on  the  desk. 

The  ceilings  are  treated  with  acous¬ 
tic  tile  which  not  only  looks  beautiful, 
but  very  adequately  keeps  a  husbed 
and  restful  atmosphere — even  on  the 
last  day  before  vacation. 

This  is  my  classroom,  literally  a 
schoolteacher’s  dream. 

As  I  walk  out  of  the  classroom  wing 
to  the  other  sections  of  the  school, 

I  see  a  fabulously-equipped  home 
economics  room,  a  real  scientific  lab¬ 
oratory  complete  with  dark  room  and 
electronics  workshop.  Further  down 
the  window-walled  corridor,  I  find  a 
music  room  with  sunken  band  pit  and 
soundproof  glass  rehearsal  rooms  and 
a  shop  that  will  make  a  “do-it-your¬ 
self’  expert  out  of  every  boy  in  the 
school.  Next  to  it  is  an  art  room  that 
compares  with  any  Fifth  Avenue  stu¬ 
dio.  Spot  lights,  playing  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  compete  with  the  north  light  of 
floor-to-ceiling  windows  to  illuminate 
the  many  murals,  mobiles,  and  other 
masterpieces  constructed  by.  the  bud¬ 
ding  young  artists. 

To  this,  any  teacher,  might  ask,  “All 
this,  and  Heaven,  too?”,  and  not  be 


Shining  nwrning  facet 
.  .  .  ready  to  teork  .  .  . 
.  .  .  eager  to  learn. 


out  of  line.  This  beautiful  building 
reflects  such  happiness,  peacefulness, 
color  and  harmony  that  your  job  can 
hardly  be  called  “work”. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  the  dark,  drab 
schoolroom  of  Ichabod  Crane,  or 
Shakespeare’s  “whining  schoolboy 
with  his  satchel  and  shining  morning 
face,  creeping  like  a  snail,  unwilling 
to  school  .  . 

Our  students  come  to  school  will¬ 
ingly — ready  to  work,  eager  to  learn, 
as  do  the  teachers,  the  administrators, 
clerical  workers,  custodians  and  cafe¬ 
teria  staff.  Everyone  is  good-humored 
and  congenial.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  atmosphere  is  what  all  schools 
strive  for,  and  is  one  of  the  aims  of 
education,  or  certainly  a  means  to  an 
end. 


Cod  seems  to  bless  a  new  school 

As  he  does  a  new  home,  a  new  mar¬ 
riage. 

Or  a  new-born  child. 

For  it  grew  from  a  seed  that  He 
planted 

For  man  to  care  for  and  to  nourish. 

A  new  school  is  as  much  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

As  a  child's  first  step; 

It  falters,  waivers,  trembles. 

And  then  steps  out  strong — 

With  trust,  and  love,  and  faith  to 
guide  it. 


Spotlight  .  .  . 

.  .  .  mobiles  .  .  . 
and  budding  artists. 
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Camp  Director  James  Jan-Taosch  finds  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the  summer 
camp  the  ideal  place  for  breaking  thron(h  the  barriers  to  improved  reading  ability. 


Running  a  summer  camp 
is  more  them  an  extra  job. 

A  New  jersey  reading  spe¬ 
cialist  finds  it  a  means  of 
helping  many  children  lost  in 
the  normal  school  routine. 
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Reading  Without  Tension 


W  ORKING  on  the  theory  that  re¬ 
ducing  tension  will  bring  better  read¬ 
ing  results,  many  modern  summer 
camps  are  now  offering  reading  as 
part  of  their  daily  programs.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  such  an  environment 
conducive  to  successful  learning  the 
youngsters  can  be  more  successful 
with  their  reading  work. 

Rousseau  may  have  envisioned  na¬ 
ture  as  the  perfect  teacher,  but  the 
alert  camp  director  today  feels  that 
he  will  require — in  addition  to  nature 
— the  services  of  a  mature  and  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  a  registered  nurse  or 
doctor,  a  psychologist,  and  a  dieti¬ 
tian.  This  is  not  just  an  “ideal”  staff 
— it  represents  the  working  force  of 
any  good  camp. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  relaxed  living 
the  summer  camp  provides  for  the 
child  both  “good  times”  and  “busy 
times.”  In  such  child-centered  en¬ 
vironment  much  can  be  accomplished 
for  the  disabled  reader  that  would  be 
di£Bcult  to  achieve  elsewhere.  Here, 
there  is  no  tension  of  intra-family  re¬ 
lationships  nor  the  pressure  of  school 
marks.  With  his  emotional  stability 
strengthened  by  the  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  build-up  that  accompanies  doing 


by  E.  James  Jan-Tausch 

Psychologist  and  Director  of  Reading 
Springfield 

the  things  he  enjoys — swimming,  rid¬ 
ing,  singing,  creative  dramatics,  and 
playing  ball — all  without  individual 
competition — the  child  finds  learning 
acceptable.  It  is  then  that  he  becomes 
receptive  and  learning  occurs. 

In  the  summer  camp  remedial  ther¬ 
apy  is  accomplished  by  integrating  the 
youngster’s  entire  program  into  the 
corrective  reading  program.  The  role 
he  plays  in  the  weekly  dramatic  skit, 
his  recreational  play,  his  position  on 
the  team,  his  health  program,  as  well 
as  his  daily  one  hour  attendance  in 
the  reading  group,  are  planned  to 
improve  his  whole  reading  effective¬ 
ness.  In  addition,  the  reading  teacher 
who  is  working  with  him  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  him  in  his  every¬ 
day  approach  to  all  problems  of  living. 
As  a  camper  he  make's  many  decisions 
on  his  own,  uninfluenced  by  parental 
urging  and  tutoring — he  is  himself 
and  as  such  the  teacher  knows  him. 
No  cumulative  record  yields  more 
meaningful  data  than  this  daily  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  child. 

PLANNING  FOR  RICHARD 

Richard  was  12  and  the  tallest  boy 
in  his  class.  He  was  awkward,  shy,  and 


at  times,  sullen.  He  had  isolated  him¬ 
self  from  his  classmates  to  the  extent 
of  not  participating  in  any  social 
events  or  group  play  when  given  a 
choice.  He  had  been  in  the  seventh 
grade  prior  to  coming  to  camp,  but  j 
his  reading  comprehension  was  about  I 
two  years  below  this  level;  he  was 
extremely  slow  in  silent  reading  (ar¬ 
ticulation  was  constant) ;  and  he  was 
very  hesitant  in  oral  reading.  He 
achieved  a  score  of  98  verbal  and  104  I 
performance  on  the  Wechsler  Intelli-  I 
gence  Scale  for  Children.  In  other 
school  subjects  Richard  was  also  be¬ 
low  grade  level  though  to  a  lesser 
degree.  Social  promotion,  because  of 
his  height,  moved  him  from  grade  to 
grade.  His  parents  took  a  keen  interest 
in  his  progress  and  decided  to  send 
him  to  camp  primarily  for  the  re-  j 
medial  reading  program.  I 

The  counselors  at  camp  prepared  for  I 
Richard’s  coming  by  reviewing  hii 
background,  defining  their  objective,  I 
and  carefully  planning  a  program  of  1 
initial  experiences.  During  the  first  | 
week  of  camp.  Richard  was  suspicious  | 
and  timid  with  the  other  campers  io  I 
his  cabin  and  reluctant  to  seek  the  | 
advice  of  his  counselors.  In  the  read-  | 
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a  series  portant  of  all,  he  had  become  articu¬ 
late  and  had  gained  social  poise  to 
the  extent  of  voluntarily  introducing 
his  counselors  and  his  parents  when 
the  latter  visited  near  the  end  of  the 
season. 

made  of  his  oral  Ju  hjg  reading  work  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  keen  interest  in  noting  his 
in  a  leam-to-swim  improvement.  A  second  recording  of 
iven  instruction  in  j^jg  ojal  reading  showed  him  the  im¬ 
provement  he  had  made  since  the 
initial  one  made  at  the  beginning  of 
his  stay  in  camp.  The  change  in  his 
Rich-  approach  to  reading  was  dramatically 
90  demonstrated  when  on  the  last  day  of 
camp  he  wanted  to  keep  reading  a 
story  in  which  he  had  only  “two  more 
oo  chaj^ers  to  go.”  Reminded  of  his  ear¬ 
lier  resistance  to  all  reading,  Richard 
expressed  a  feeling  of  strength  and 
power  in  independent  reading  which 
he  had  not  before  experienced. 

True  evaluation  of  the  program 
came  with  a  report  on  his  school  work 
ird  was  the  only  in  the  fall.  His  teacher,  principal,  and 
articular  cabin  who  reading  supervisor  reported  a  social 
1  reading  classes,  acceptance  of  Richard  by  his  class- 
others,  in  the  camp  mates  never  before  evidenced,  a  sure- 
articipated  in  that  ness  of  himself  that  was  new,  and  a 
it  ion,  everyone  in  general  improvement  in  all  subjects, 
fading  clinic  as  a  not  only  reading. 

an  class  hours.  The  change  in  atmosphere,  the  re¬ 

gram  was  flexible  moval  of  school  and  parent  pressures 
Richard  and  other  and  the  complete  supervision  from  the 
cases  to  choose  the  moment  the  youngster  awakens  fo  the 
es  so  that  they  did  time  he  falls  asleep,  all  provide  the 
their  other  activi-  type  of  therapy  needed.  Include  with 
this  an  instructional  program  designed 
By  the  end  of  the  summer  Richard  to  develop  skill  in  word  attack,  speed, 
had  learned  to  swim.  He  had  developed  and  comprehension,  and  you  have  one 
into  a  strong  batter.  He  was  now  a  answer  to  the  need  for  reading  with- 
lought-after  partner.  But,  most  im-  out  tension. 

A  good  swimmer,  a  strong  batter,— and  a  better  reader. 


tory  discrimination  and  memory 
ocular-motor  control  and  attention 
vo<‘abulary  and  comprehension  status 


A  recording 
reading. 


I  UBLIC  school  graduates  out-perform 
the  private  school  products  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  This  recent  disclosure 
supports  previous  findings  at  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Colgate.  Professors  Junius 
A.  Davis  and  Norman  Frederiksen  as 
a  result  of  their  study  of  the  class  of 
’55  discovered  that  the  244  public 
school  graduates  earned  higher  fresh¬ 
man  grades  than  the  398  private 
school  grads. 

When  asked  if  this  meant  public 
and  private  school  graduates  of  equal 
ability,  the  Princeton  profs  had  to 
admit  that  even  with  this  condition 
added  to  their  calculations  the  public 
school  boys  showed  up  better.  Using 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Verbal 
Section  as  the  measure  of  ability,  the 
investigators  found  that  when  matched 
according  to  equal  ability  the  public 
school  product  still  earned  better 
grades. 

A  similar  survey  was  made  among 
sophomores  and  here  again  public 
school  graduates  were  found  to  earn 
higher  grades  than  private  school 
graduates. 

The  investigators  interpret  their 
findings  this  way:  At  the  freshman 
level,  public  school  graduates  have  a 
stronger  drive  to  make  good.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  sophomore  level,  motiva¬ 
tional  factors  cannot  entirely  explain 
the  results.  Probably,  public  school 
students  have  not  been  taught  skills 
of  organization  and  criticism  to  the 
same  extent  as  have  the  private  school 
graduates.  If  this  is  true,  then  public 
school  alumni  have  more  to  learn  in 
this  respect  from  their  work  in  their 
freshman  year,  and  the  results  of  such 
gains  may  appear  in  their  superior 
performance  at  the  sophomore  level. 

Of  29  students  elected  at  Colgate 
last  year  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (national 
honorary  scholarship  fraternity),  25 
were  public  school  graduates  and  4 
were  private  school  products.  At  Har¬ 
vard  67  of  104  were  public  school 
graduates.  At  Yale,  45  out  of  79  came 
from  public  high  schools. 

In  any  case,  the  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  would  seem  to  put  to  rest  the 
common  belief  that  public  school 
graduates  are  handicapped  in  college 
by  comparison  with  students  from 
private  schools. 


playing  softball,  and  was  learning  a 
dance  routine  as  part  of  the  skit  his 
cabin  was  to  present  the  following 
week.  Throughout  the  season  R’ 
ard’s  program  of  activities  was 
planned  by  the  director  and  the  coun¬ 
selors  that  the  role  he  acted  in  camp 
dramatics,  the  position  he  played 
the  various  teams,  and  the  cabin  re- 
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How  Do  You 


Manage 


by  Gordon  L.  Harris 

Editor,  Lake  Land  News 
Dover 


Your  School? 


A  Check  List 
of  Good  Management 

In  my  school: 

1.  There  is  clear-cut  responsibility  and  authority. 

2.  Every  employee  knows  his  place  in  the  overall  scheme. 

3.  All  other  functions  of  the  school  contribute  to  the 
primary  function  of  educating. 

4.  Every  phase  of  work  is  planned. 

5.  Purchasing  is  controlled  and  centralized. 

6.  Maintenance  is  scheduled  and  regularly  performed. 

7.  Supplies  are  continuously  inventoried  and  protected 
against  loss  or  damage. 

8.  Regular  inspections  are  carried  out  to  eliminate  fire 
and  safety  hazards. 

9.  Records  are  maintained  at  minimum  cost  and  in  mini¬ 
mum  space. 

10.  Employees  are  encouraged  to  offer  suggestions  and  may 
look  forward  to  advancement  or  greater  earnings. 

11.  Depreciation  schedules  are  set  up  and  followed  for  all 
equipment  and  structures. 

12.  All  personnel,  including  students,  are  conscious  of  the 
cost  of  material  and  facilities  entrusted  to  their  use. 

13.  The  supervisor  is  relieved  of  administrative  and  busi¬ 
ness  detail  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

14.  Board  members  know  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  County 
Superintendent  and  their  local  superintendent  and  board 
secretary. 

15.  All  other  considerations  are  subordinated  to  the  goal 
of  better  education. 


□  □ 

yes  no 

□  □ 

yes  no 
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ITH  the  impact  of  increasing  popu¬ 
lations  requiring  a  steadily  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  dollar  for  expansion 
programs,  many  school  districts  might 
well  survey  some  of  the  time-tested 
policies,  methods  and  techniques  of 
industry  for  achieving  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  In  this  feverish  haste  to  find 
more  classroom  space  and  more  teach¬ 
ers,  some  districts  have  neglected 
those  common  practices  of  good  man¬ 
agement.  Already  indications  of  the 
inevitable  public  reaction  are  visible 
as  taxpayers  question  whether  money 
spent  for  public  education  is  being 
wisely  spent.  When  the  questions  come 
to  your  district,  your  school  hoard  and 
administration  must  be  prepared  with 
the  answers. 

Schools  exist  primarily  to  educate. 
All  other  functions  are  relegated  to 
supporting  that  objective.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  know  just  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  school  income  supports  this 
operational  function.  Such  school 
functions  as  do  not  contribute  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  cost  and  effort 
they  entail  ought  to  be  critically 
examined.  The  plant  superintendent 
knows  what  he  is  required  to  do.  He 
knows  what  materials  and  manpower, 
equipment  and  facilities  he  must  have 
to  accomplish  his  goal.  Anything  else 
is  extraneous. 

So  the  taxpayer  may  well  ask  what 
it  costs  to  administer  his  schools,  how 
much  is  required  for  maintenance,  and 
what  the  annual  bill  may  be  for  sup¬ 
plies,  equipment  and  transportation. 
If  proportional  costs  are  computed, 
they  serve  as  useful  yardsticks  in 
future  budget  preparation.  They  may 
become  guides  in  measuring  the  ratio 
of  expenditures  in  one  district  with 
another. 

Industry  has  found  it  impt'rative  to 
establish  clear-cut  organization.  Every 
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executive,  branch  chief  and  foreman, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  workers,  too, 
knows  exactly  where  he  fits  into  the 
general  scheme.  Usually  this  organ¬ 
ization  may  he  charted,  thus  spelling 
out  the  line  of  supervisory  responsibil¬ 
ity.  It’s  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  in 
many  a  school  district,  too  much 
supervision  falls  upon  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  Common  industrial  policy 
dictates  that  no  individual  can  ade¬ 
quately  supervise  more  than  five 
others. 

There  ought  to  be  a  job  description 
for  every  position  so  that  the  school 
employee  knows  exactly  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him,  whom  he  supervises, 
and  to  whom  he  reports.  A  personnel 
program  would  require  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  understand  the  salary  schedule 
applicable  to  his  position,  provisions 
for  sick  leave,  holidays,  vacations,  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  rights.  He  will 
do  a  better  job  if  he  knows  there  is 
opportunity  for  advancement,  whether 
it  be  in  the  field  of  broader  responsi¬ 
bility  or  bigger  earnings. 

Nor  can  the  school  board  assume 
that  because  a  man  occupies  a  job, 
and  gets  his  pay  regularly,  he  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  happy  employee.  There  are 
techniques  useful  in  sustaining  high 
morale  which  are  just  as  worthwhile 
in  educational  service  as  in  turning 
out  new  automobiles.  Suggestion 
programs,  to  mention  but  one,  have 
saved  industry  untold  sums  of  money, 
time  and  labor.  Encouraging  a  worker 
to  discover  better  ways  to  do  his 
chores  pays  off  in  morale  and  in 
savings. 

Keeping  up  with  new  construction 
projects,  finding  teachers,  locating 
substitutes,  interviewing  salesmen,  and 
meeting  parents  takes  so  much  of  the 
valuable  time  of  the  busy  administra¬ 
tor  that  he  may  not  find  opportunity 
to  do  the  advance  planning  which  can 
be  of  tremendous  importance.  Yet  it 
is  an  aspect  which  can  only  be  neg¬ 
lected  at  the  peril  of  slipping  behind. 
Every  phase  of  the  educational  func¬ 
tion  can  and  should  be  planned  so  that 
budgeting,  scheduling,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  forecasts  the  need  and  is  ready 
to  meet  it. 

Management  entails  planning  for 
replacements,  setting  up  firm  sched¬ 
ules  for  depreciation  and  wear-and- 
tear.  The  typewriter  doing  yeoman 
work  in  Stenography  I  may  be  hitting 
on  all  keys  today — it  won’t  be  when 
its  useful  life  has  been  expended.  But 
is  the  new  machine  on  schedule  and 
will  the  money  be  available  to  buy  it? 

Particularly  in  the  modern  high 
school,  offering  shop  training,  sewing, 
commercial  subjects  and  other  basic 


courses  involving  power  machinery, 
tools  and  equipment,  there  should  be 
adequate  and  continuing  maintenance 
programs.  Without  proper  care  at 
regular  intervals,  the  finest  machine 
breaks  down  and  its  life  is  shortened. 
And  to  make  sure  the  maintenance  is 
accomplished,  industry  would  support 
such  a  program  with  frequent  inspec¬ 
tions  so  that  conditions  are  noted  and 
reported  to  the  responsible  executive. 

Good  business  administration  re¬ 
quires  that  the  purchasing  function  be 
controlled  and  centralized.  Teachers 
may  need  a  particular  kind  of  paint 
brush,  or  a  special  paper,  but  they 
have  their  own  duties  to  perform  and 
cannot  do  the  job  of  purchasing  agent, 
too.  When  supplies  are  received,  they 
ought  to  be  inspected,  and  then  stored 
where  they  can  be  drawn  upon  con¬ 
veniently  and  protected  from  loss  or 
damage.  Adequate  stock  management 
means  controls  upon  receipt  and  issue, 
coupled  with  current  inventory  to 
avoid  duplications  or  unnecessary 
stock  piling.  It  certainly  would  not  be 
amiss  to  introduce  cost  consciousness, 
so  useful  in  business  or  industry,  so 
that  the  user — be  he  teacher  or  student 
— is  cognizant  of  the  cost  of  his 
material. 

And  what  about  records  manage¬ 
ment?  Every  school  system  has  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  volumin¬ 
ous  records,  many  of  them  so  valuable 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  most  secure 
storage,  yet  constantly  required  for 
reference.  There  ought  to  be  a  well- 
integrated  system  of  filing  with  a 
view  to  saving  space  and  time.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  the  case  of  basic  enrollment 
records,  this  is  a  field  in  which  the 
State  Department  of  Education  might 
profitably  establish  a  central  repository 
and  thus  relieve  the  local  districts  of  a 
major  headache.  Every  schoolman 
has  daily  reminders  that  these  records 
are  equally  as  important  as  birth 
certificates. 

Boards  of  education  can,  if  they 
institute  basic  management  programs, 
and  take  personal  interest  in  them, 
relieve  harrassed  supervisors  of  the 
growing  mass  of  business  detail.  The 
supervisor’s  training  and  experience 
has  qualified  him  to  fulfill  the  task  of 
supervising  the  educational  process  in 
his  system.  That  is  his  high  calling 
and  one  which  the  layman  cannot 
relieve. 

Try  to  evaluate  your  school  system 
as  business  or  industry  might  look  at 
it.  You  may  discover,  if  you  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  a  board  member, 
that  you  are  part  of  management  in 
the  biggest  enterprise  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  That’s  the  role  the  voter 
expects  you  to  fulfill. 


The  Morning  Post  .  .  . 

•Dear  May  Smith: 

What  can  I  say  that  is  significant 
about  our  Association?  Why,  every¬ 
thing  is  significant.  The  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  is  wonderful — the  officers,  the  staff, 
the  committees,  the  members.  Every¬ 
thing  that  is  done  Just  sparkles  with 
originality  and  life.  No  one  could  be¬ 
long  to  a  better  or  finer  association  and 
I  just  love  it. 

I  thought  the  Leadership  Conference 
was  particularly  good.  And  from  the 
reports  of  the  eight  others  from  Morris 
County,  who  were  in  different  groups,  I 
would  say  this  conference  was  extremely 
informative.  Many  people  had  a  chance 
to  participate.  And  the  morning  and 
afternoon  speakers  were  both  well  llfed. 

Louis  Cronholm 
Principal,  Dover  High  School 
Leadership  Conference  Committee, 
Mary  Titus,  Bob  Williams,  NJEA 
officers,  staff,  committees,  and  mem¬ 
bers  take  a  bow. 


Dear  Mrs.  Smith: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  for  Adult  Education 
appreciates  greatly  your  efforts  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  recent  legislation  which 
standardized  salary  schedules  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey.  We  believe  it  is 
sound  and  forward-looking  policy. 

With  such  progress  our  association  is 
confident  that  you  will  give  continued 
support  to  all  bills  that  will  promote  the 
whole  area  of  Education. 

Pluma  B.  Batten 
Secretary,  N.  J.  Assn,  for 
Adult  Education 

One  of  NfEA's  most  important  func¬ 
tions  is  consultation  with  the  legis¬ 
lators  on  every  education  bill — large 
or  small.  We  shall  continue  to  work 
to  provide  the  best  education  and  the 
best  teachers  for  the  people  of  New 
Jersey. 

Dear  Mr.  Branca; 

On  March  3,  1955,  as  a  result  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  address  delivered  by  the  supeiint^d- 
ent  of  schools,  Louis  Schmerber,  the 
Paterson  school  nurses  were  placed  on 
the  teacher’s  salary  schedule  and  given 
formal  professional  recognition. 

The  vision  and  support  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  and  indi¬ 
viduals  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  made  this  possible. 

Domenka  G.  Blvone 
We  are  pleased  to  note  this  example 
of  the  continuing  trend  of  recognizing 
school  nurses  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
professional  staffs  of  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  New  Jersey. 


JUNE,  1955 
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The  NJEA  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee  has  asked  that  all 
local  teachers^  associations 
plan  now  to  hold  meetings 
on  teacher  ethics  next  fall. 
The  whole  area  of  ethics 
will  be  an  important  part 
of  NJEA*s  activities  next 
year;  and  teachers  should 
begin  now  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  their  pro¬ 
fessional  code. 


T 

1  EACHINC  is  a  profession  in  which  scholarship  is  essential  to  respect  and  confidence. 
Teachers  must  always  be  learners,  seeking  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  subject 
matter.  Each  year  they  should  add  to  their  information  in  their  own  and  related 
subjects.  They  must  also  seek  to  know  the  minds  of  their  pupils  and  should  seek  and 
use  the  best  thought  in  education. 

Every  teacher  should,  therefore,  subscribe  to  at  lease  one  professional  journal; 
should  read  the  significant  books  in  education;  should  visit  the  classes  of  other  teach¬ 
ers;  should  attend  teachers’  meetings;  and  should  enroll  in  summer  or  extension 
courses  in  colleges  or  universities. 

It  is  unethical  to  accept  benefits  without  supporting  the  organizations  which 
secure  and  maintain  them.  Teachers  should  give  active  support  to  their  local  organi¬ 
zations,  the  State  Association,  and  the  NEIA. 

The  ideas,  methods,  plans  or  devices  perfected  by  an  individual  teacher,  or  by 
groups  of  teachers  should  always  be  regarded  as  open  to  the  profession,  and  should 
be  made  available  freely. 

Professional  work  involves  many  difficult  and  delicate  situations;  confidential 
correspondence  or  conversations  should  not  be  disclosed  at  any  time.  Teachers 
should  regard  as  confidential  all  information  on  the  financial  limitations  of  pupils, 
their  physical  or  mental  defects,  and  any  other  facts  of  which  public  discussion  might 
tend  to  humiliate  or  discourage  parents  or  children. 

Criticism  of  predecessors,  or  of  fellow-teachers,  is  unprofessional  except  with 
intent  to  serve  some  good  end  and  when  made  to  those  in  a  position  to  achieve  that 
end.  A  teacher  should  avoid  disparaging  educational  institutions,  unless  those  insti¬ 
tutions  are  guilty  of  gross  improprieties,  in  the  methods  or  matter  of  their  instruction. 

In  all  business  and  professional  relations  teachers  owe  each  other  the  courtesy 
of  frank,  open  dealing. 

Teachers  and  Employment 

It  is  eminently  proper  for  a  teacher  to  seek  preferment  and  promotion,  but  efforts 
to  establish  reputation  or  obtain  positions  by  innuendo,  exploitation,  personally  in¬ 
spired  press  notices,  or  advertisement  are  undignified  and  unprofessional.  A  teacher 
should  refrain  at  all  times  from  the  use  of  prejudice  against  other  teachers  to  obtain 
advancement. 

It  is  undignified  and  unprofessional  for  a  teacher  to  apply  for  positions  not 
known  to  be  vacant.  This  does  not  bar  letters  of  inquiry  to  educational  authorities 
asking  about  possible  vacancies. 

Teachers  should  always  fulfill  their  obligations.  They  should  regard  contracts 
as  obligations  not  to  be  broken,  and  will  not  seek  release  from  contracts  without 
good  cause. 

It  is  unprofessional  for  an  employer  to  offer  a  position  to  a  teacher  for  any  part 
of  a  school  year  for  which  the  teacher  is  known  to  be  under  contract,  without  first 
informing  the  employer.  It  is  discourteous  to  observe  the  work  of  a  teacher  with  a 
view  to  employment,  without  consulting  the  administrator. 
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Teachers  should  not  request  a  sample  text  when  there  is  no  serious  prospect  of 
purchasing  books  in  that  field.  The  sale  of  sample  books  for  the  teacher’s  own  gain 
is  unethical. 

Teachers  retiring  from  positions  should  leave  on  file  all  records  and  reports  for 
the  guidance  of  their  successors. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  or  community  are  entitled  to 
a  frank  statement  of  the  reasons.  They  should  never  be  humiliated  by  non-election 
without  due  notice.  Such  notice  should  be  given  in  time  for  them  to  seek  positions 
elsewhere. 

If  teachers  are  forced  out  of  their  positions  under  conditions  to  which  no  self- 
respecting  member  of  the  profession  can  subscribe,  such  positions  should  be  left 
absolutely  open.  To  be  a  candidate  for  such  positions,  when  informed  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  is  unprofessional. 

Teachers,  Boards,  and  Community 

A  teacher  should  be  loyal  to  the  community,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
school  system.  Such  loyalty  prohibits  irresponsible  criticism  of  the  Board,  of  the 
school  organization,  its  policies  and  its  officers.  Teachers  will  discourage  pupil  criti¬ 
cism  of  school  officers  and  policies;  they  will  not  indulge  in  such  criticism  or  in  ill- 
natured  gossip  about  school  officers.  They  will  not  engage  in  organized  conspiracy 
against  executives.  Executives  will  be  guided  by  similar  principles  in  their  relations 
with  teachers. 

Boards  of  Education  are  the  representatives  of  the  citizens,  serving  without  com¬ 
pensation,  to  look  after  the  educational  interests  of  the  community.  Teachers  should 
give  the  Board  their  good  will  and  confidence.  Protests  against  policies  contrary  to 
the  good  of  the  schools  or  teachers  should  be  presented  officially,  in  a  dignified  man¬ 
ner,  to  the  officials  concerned.  These  in  turn  should  give  such  protests  official  recog¬ 
nition  and  consideration. 

The  school  executive  is  the  proper  medium  of  communication  between  teachers 
and  the  Board.  Individual  members  of  the  Board  represent  it  only  when  authorized 
by  the  Board  to  do  so. 

Teachers  should  strive  for  constructive  cooperation  with  parents  and  the  public. 
Criticism  should  be  met  with  courtesy  and  consideration,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
mutual  understanding.  Teachers  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  keep  parents 
fully  informed  of  the  progress  and  standing  of  their  children,  using  both  candor  and 
courtesy. 

As  citizens,  teachers  should  identify  themselves  with  the  life  and  interests  of 
their  community.  They  should  be  forces  for  moral,  educational  and  civic  improve-, 
ment.  They  do  not,  as  teachers,  forfeit  their  right  to  personal,  social,  political,  or 
religious  beliefs. 

When  the  rights  of  the  children  are  being  denied,  or  when  the  schools  are  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  partisan  politics  or  personal  gain,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  teachers,  jointly 
or  individually,  to  inform  the  public  and  to  seek  remedies  through  legitimate  channels. 
Adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly,  May  13,  1950 
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If  you  want  a  liberalixation  of 
teacher  retirement  benefits,  vote  YES 
this  year  for  the  new  retirement  plan. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
been  extremely  cooperative  in  speed¬ 
ing  the  new  Pension  Bill  through  the 
Legislative  mill  so  that  the  teacher 
vote  can  be  held  and  the  law  be  put 
into  effect  by  January  1,  1956. 

This  is  the  one  time  that  greatly 
increased  benefits  can  be  obtained 
without  a  large  increase  in  State 
appropriations.  If  the  plan  is  not 
put  into  operation  now,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  Legislature 
will  look  with  favor  on  any  major 
liberalization  of  teacher  retirement 
benefits. 

Ralph  Kehs 

Principal,  Scotch  Plains 

Chairman, 

NJEA  Legislative  Committee 

- o - 

Many  boards  of  education  have 
very  suddenly  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  liable  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  all  veterans  in  their 
districts.  A  few  boards  have  recently 
had  to  switch  large  sums  of  money  in 
their  budgets  to  pay  the  pensions  of 
veterans  in  their  employ  for  only  a 
short  period  of  time.  Some  of  these 
districts  have  pot  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  veterans  they  will  employ — 
a  practice  that  is  not  encouraging 
young  men  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
needed. 

The  new  retirement  plan  solves  this 
veterans’  retirement  problem  and  will 
pot  an  end  to  such  discriminatory 
practices.  It  will  correct  the  sitnation 
and  still  give  the  veterans  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  his  previous  retirement 
privileges  plus  additional  benefits  he 
cannot  now  enjoy. 

I  hope  every  teacher  votes  YES  for 
this  program. 

Alfred  Saseen 

Superintendent,  Atlantic  CHy 
NJEA  Legislative  Committee 

- o - 

Many  married  women  seem  to  fear 
that  under  the  new  retirement  plan 
they  will  lose  money,  dnee  they  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  collect  half  of 
their  husbands’  benefit  under  his 
Social  Security  coverage.  I  have 
checked  the  computations  and  case 
studies  of  married  women  made  by 
the  NJEA  Research  Division  and  in 
virtually  every  case  the  greater  re¬ 
tirement  allowances  under  the  new 
plan  far  outweigh  the  benefit  they 
had  anticipated  through  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Even  in  these  few  cases,  the 
teacher,  by  picking  the  proper  age 
for  retirement  (see  p.  331  of  the 
April  REVIEW),  could  avoid  Social 
Security  coverage  for  herself  and  still 
obtain  both  retirement  allowances. 

I  will  vote  for  this  new  plan,  and 
I  am  sure  that  most  married  women, 
after  carefully  studying  their  own 
cases,  will  vote  YES  along  with  me. 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Mayers 
Teacher,  Somerville 
Chairman,  Editorial  Committee 


A  Statement  by  NJEA ’s  Execui 


its  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  I 
Jersey  Education  Association,  we  have  kept  ourselves 
fully  informed  about  the  development  of  the  pension 
proposal  now  before  the  1955  Legislature.  We  feel  an 
obligation  to  make  our  stand  on  this  proposal  clear  to 
New  Jersey  teachers  in  case  the  proposal  becomes  law 
and  is  submitted  to  the  teachers  for  their  vote. 


We  urge  New  Jersey  teachers  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  proposal. 

We  base  our  recommendation  that  teachers  vote  YES 
on  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  proposal  is  a  substantial  improvement  over  oui 
teacher  retirement  system  in  virtually  every  respect— 
notably  in  such  areas  as  the  following: 

(a)  lowering  the  basic  retirement  age  to  60; 

(b)  eliminating  annuity  “deficiencies”; 

(c)  providing  larger  retirement  allowances  for 
most  teachers; 

returning  “extra”  contributions  made  by  many 
teachers ; 

lower  contribution  rates  for  very  many 
teachers ; 

a  very  liberal  death  benefit  of  1.5  times  salary; 
providing  for  early  retirement  after  25  years; 
making  it  possible  for  teachers  to  vest  after 
20  years. 

NJEA  has  had  the  proposal  carefully  checked — 


(d) 


(e) 


2. 


at  substantial  cost — by  such  experts  as  the  National 
Education  Association  authority  on  teacher  retirement 
and  Social  Security;  by  Woodward  &  Fondiller,  our 
own  independent  actuaries ;  by  George  B.  Buck,  actuary 
of  our  retirement  system  since  it  was  founded;  and  by 
Chester  Robbins,  formerly  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  an  authority  on  New  Jersey  school  law. 
We  have  made  every  effort  to  be  sure  that  the  teachers 
receive  maximum  protection  under  this  proposal,  and 
that  it  conforms  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  original 
description  of  the  plan  which  was  explained  at  more 
than  600  meetings  throughout  the  State. 

3.  We  have  had  our  NJEA  Research  Division  analyse 
more  than  100  individual  teacher  accounts  to  see  how 
the  proposals  worked  in  specific  cases.  These  included 
many  examples  of  older  teachers,  veterans,  teachers 
eligible  for  early  retirement,  married  teachers  whose 
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husbands  were  covered  by  Social  Security,  men  with 
Social  Security  credit  for  outside  work,  etc.  Not  a 
single  case  was  found  in  which  the  teacher  could  not — 
by  choosing  his  retirement  time — show  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  over  retirement  under  the  present  plan. 
Usually  the  greatest  gain  was  at  the  point  where  most 
teachers  are  likely  to  seek  retirement.  In  no  case  was 
there  any  major  loss  to  a  teacher  under  the  proposed 
plan;  where  there  was  any  loss  at  all,  it  was  usually  at 
the  point  where  retirement  under  either  plan  was 
economically  unattractive. 

4.  In  making  our  comparisons  of  retirement  under 
the  present  and  the  proposed  plans,  it  was  impossible 
to  evaluate  the  additional  advantages  of  such  privileges 
as  vesting,  the  death  benefit,  the  lowering  of  retirement 
ages,  increased  benefits  for  service-connected  death  or 
disability,  and  possible  benefits  of  dependents  through 
Social  Security.  Thousands  of  teachers,  however, 
would  benefit  through  one  or  more  of  these. 

5.  These  improvements  are  possible  only  through  inte¬ 
gration  of  our  retirement  system  with  Social  Security. 
There  is  a  broad  nationwide  trend  toward  such  inte¬ 
gration  ;  it  seems  to  us  that  New  Jersey  teachers  should 
accept  integration  when  they  can  substantially  improve 
their  own  retirement  system  by  doing  so.  In  addition 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  older  teachers 
can,  by  careful  timing  of  their  retirement,  gain  the 
benefits  of  the  new  proposal  without  the  Social  Security 
offset  if  they  wish  to  do  so  or  if  it  is  advantageous  to 
them  to  do  so. 

6.  The  present  proposals  are,  indirectly  at  least,  the 
State’s  answer  to  years  of  effort  by  NJEIA  to  obtain 
liberalization  of  teacher  retirement.  If  the  teachers 
reject  what  the  State  feels  is  a  generous  offer,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain  other  forms  of  retirement 
liberalization  in  the  near  future,  and  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  years  to  achieve  any  substantial  part 
of  the  advantages  which  this  proposal  offers. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  urge  all  New  Jersey 
teachers  to  vote  YE^  when  the  proposal  is  submitted  to 
them  for  a  vote,  and  we  call  especial  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  voting  by  each  individual  teacher,  since  any 
teacher’s  failure  to  vote  acts  in  effect,  as  a  vote  against 
this  proposal. 


'sjeanne  iJan 


I  am  f oinc  to  vote  YES  for  the  new 
Retirement  plan. 

For  many  years  teachers  receiving 
large  salary  gains  have  been  penalized 
with  greatly  increased  contribution 
rates  to  eliminate  deficiencies  in  their 
retirement  acconnta  These  teachers 
hoped  their  retirement  allowances 
might  equal  approximately  one-half 
of  their  final  salary;  but  for  many 
the  deficiency  was  Just  too  great. 

Under  this  new  plan,  retirement 
allowances  will  be  based  on  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  the  last  five  teaching 
years  alone  and  will  not  depend  on 
the  amount  of  money  the  teacher  has 
contributed  to  the  Fond.  Deficiencies 
will  be  eliminated;  and  excess  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  rciumed. 

This  feature  of  the  proposed  plan 
will  solve  many  of  the  complications 
that  the  present  plan  presents  to 
both  teachers  and  the  Fund’s  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan 

Teacher,  Hamilton  Twp. 

President,  Mercer  County  E.  A. 

- o - 

The  recent  federal  legislation  which 
permits  public  reAirement  systems 
such  as  the  New  Jersey  Teachers 
Pension  And  Annuity  Fund  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  Social  Security  requires 
that  a  majority  of  all  the  members  at 
such  funds  must  vote  i^Hxwval  of 
the  integration  plan.  This  vote  can¬ 
not  take  place  until  at  least  M  days 
after  such  an  election  is  announced. 

The  actual  plan  for  the  voting  will 
not  be  announced  until  after  the 
enabling  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  No  matter  what  system  for 
voting  is  arranged,  every  teacher  in 
this  State  should  resolve  now  to  be 
sure  to  cast  a  ballot,  for  anyone  not 
voting  will  antomatkally  be  counted 
a  NO  vote.  Every  teacher  should 
vote  and  vote  YES. 

Milton  T.  Bingham 
Principal,  Sea  Isle  City 
NJEA  Legislative  Committee 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  done  an  amazing  and 
marvelous  Job  of  handling  this  new 
retirement  plan  for  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  I  can  think  of  few  other 
organisations  that  have  ever  carried 
out  such  an  extensive  Information 
campaign  as  the  600  pension  meeUngs 
attended  by  almost  every  teacher  in 
the  State.  The  NJEA  has  spent  over 
a  year  consulting  with  all  officials 
concerned  and  had  the  plan  analysed 
by  two  separate  actuarial  firms.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  be  sure 
that  the  final  bill  clearly  defined 
every  phase  of  the  plan. 

After  such  continued  concentrated 
planning,  I  am  confident  that  the 
best  possible  retirement  system  has 
been  presented  for  the  teachers  of 
New  Jersey.  I  am  sore  they  will  all 
vote  and  vote  YES  next  fall. 

.4.  I'irginia  Adams 

Prlncli^.  Vineland 

NJEA  Legislative  Committee 


DEPARTMENT 


A  Plan  for  Better  Libraries 


by  Roger  H.  McDonough 

Director  of  the  State  Library 
State  Department  of  Education 

A  SERIES  of  proposals  leading  to  penditure  for  minimum  library  serv- 
sweeping  improvements  in  public  ice,  $2.25  for  good  service  and  $3.00 
library  services  in  New  Jersey  has  or  more  for  superior  service.  About 
been  presented  to  an  official  legislative  2,000,000,  or  41  per  cent,  of  New 
study  commission  by  the  New  Jersey  Jersey  people,  including  all  the  peo- 
Library  Association.  The  Association’s  pic  in  13  of  the  21  counties,  receive 
recommendations,  based  on  several  library  service  at  a  level  of  less  than 
years  of  intensive  study  of  this  prob-  $1.00  per  capita, 
iem,  include:  Only  3  of  the  12  county  libraries 

1.  an  integrated  system  of  public  receive  as  much  as  $.75  per  capita; 

libraries  by  creating  new  county  the  others,  less.  Because  of  this 

libraries  and  encouraging  feder-  low  level  of  support,  our  county  li- 
ations  of  existing  libraries  in  the  braries,  primarily  book  distribution 

more  populous  areas.  centers,  are  not  able  to  render  ade- 

2.  additional  financial  support  for  quate  library  service.  Furthermore, 
municipal  and  county  libraries  they  divide  their  services  between  the 
hy  means  of  greater  local  effort  public  and  school  libraries.  Originally 

and  State  aid  to  help  equalize  established  principally  to  serve  the 
library  service.  rural  areas  of  the  State,  they  are  not 

3.  additional  field  workers  in  the  now  adequately  stocked  or  staffed  to 
State  Library  Division.  meet  the  demands  of  their  increasing 

4.  improved  standards  for  profes-  ^nd  urbanized  populations. 

sional  library  personnel  includ-  There  are  not  enough  books,  magazines 
ing  the  certification  of  librarians  other  library  materials  available  to 
in  communities  of  10.000  popu-  serve  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  There 
lation  and  above,  and  are  only  1.5  volumes  per  person  avail- 

5.  adequate  support  of  the  library  able  in  the  municipal  and  county 
training  program  at  Rutgers  libraries  and  these  are  being  replaced 
Universitv  and  the  State  Teach-  at  the  rate  of  .8  of  a  volume  per 
ers  College  at  Trenton.  Person  per  year.  While  no  qualitative 

These  recommendations,  which  are  study  of  the  library  book  collections 
now  being  considered  by  the  Com-  "as  made,  it  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
mission  to  Study  Library  Services  in  some  that,  considering  the  low  level 
New  Jersey,  are  based  on  the  Associa-  support,  many  must  be  very  poor, 
tion’s  fact-finding  studies  which  point  specially  in  the  smaller  municipal- 
to  the  poor  condition  of  many  of  the  Jties. 

261  public  libraries  in  New  Jersey.  libraries  in  New  Jersey  are 

staffed  by  persons  with  inadequate 
SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  professional  training  and  experierwe. 
Many  of  our  people  lack  library  serv-  Of  the  1661  persons  employed  in  our 
ice  of  any  kind.  Approximately  276,006  libraries,  943  are  classed  as  profes- 
people  in  the  9  counties  without  county  sionals.  Only  263  of  these  943,  or  28 
libraries  do  not  have  access  to  any  per  cent,  have  library  degrees.  Fur- 
public  library.  thermore,  114  of  those  possessing 

More  than  one-half  of  the  people  in  library  degrees  are  employed  in  Essex 
New  Jersey  receive  library  service  at  County,  leaving  only  149  for  the  rest 
a  very  low  level  of  support.  The  of  the  State,  or  1  professional  ly- 
American  Library  Association  has  trained  librarian  for  every  26,400 
recommended  a  $1.50  per  capita  ex-  people. 


Facilities  for  training  in  professional 
librarianship  are  now  available  but 
low  salaries  handicap  recruitment.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Service  at 
Rutgers  University,  established  in 
1954,  offers  college  graduates  a  fifth 
year  of  training  in  professional  li¬ 
brarianship.  A  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  employed  in  the  libraries  of 
New  Jersey,  and  thus  the  school  is 
directly  helping  to  raise  the  State’s 
library  standards.  The  faculty  of  the 
school,  however,  must  be  increased  to 
full  strength  if  it  is  to  contribute 
most  effectively  to  the  improvement  of 
professional  librarianship  in  the  State. 

Of  equal  importance  is  raising  the 
general  level  of  library  salaries  in 
order  to  attract  and  hold  qualified 
personnel.  A  good  librarian  must  not 
only  be  versed  in  the  techniques  sf 
book  handling  but  must  also  possess 
a  good  background  of  education  and 
experience;  he  is  essentially  a  teacher 
with  special  training  in  library  work. 
The  low  salaries  generally  paid  li¬ 
brarians  in  New  Jersey  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  why  less  than  of  the 
professional  positions  are  filled  by 
persons  fully  qualified.  Our  librarians 
are  not  being  paid  at  scales  compar¬ 
able  to  others  in  the  same  communities 
with  similar  education  and  experience. 
Many  of  our  library  units  are  too 
small  to  render  adequate  service.  The 
smallness  of  many  of  our  libraries  is 
a  basic  difficulty  to  be  surmounted. 
The  Association  is  convinced  that  an 
annual  budget  of  at  least  $50,000  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  mod¬ 
em  effective  library.  At  the  recom¬ 
mended  minimum  local  support  of 
$1.50  per  capita,  this  means  a  mini 
mum  population  base  of  30,000  to 
40,000.  Any  program  devised  to  im¬ 
prove  library  conditions  in  New  Jersey 
should  encourage  the  consolidation 
and  federation  of  our  smaller  library 
units  into  adequately-sized  units. 

Libraries  can  fulfill  their  important 
mission  only  when  they  are  adequately 
staffed,  have  up-to-date  and  well- 
rounded  collections  of  books  and 
other  library  materials  and  have  de¬ 
cent  and  attractive  quarters.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  many  fine  public  libraries 
in  New  Jersey  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  very  serious  lack  of  adequate  facil¬ 
ities  for  large  areas  of  the  State. 
Teachers  and  librarians  have  worked 
in  close  harmony  for  many  years  in 
the  furtherance  of  common  educa¬ 
tional  objectives.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  new  program,  which  has  so  much 
to  offer  to  New  Jersey,  will  receive 
the  sup|)ort  and  encouragement  of  all 
members  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  State. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  in  a 
special  meeting  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
on  April  28.  MRS.  MAY  C.  SMITH, 
President  of  NJEA,  presided,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
were  present.  Roll  call  showed  58  dele¬ 
gates  and  alternates  present,  and  by 
motion  of  CHARLES  R.  MITCHELL, 
regularly  seconded  and  passed,  the 
alternates  were  seated. 

Mrs.  Smith  announced  that  a  13-week 
television  program  sponsored  by  NJEA 
and  Olassboro  State  Teachers  College 
would  start  on  Station  WDEL  (Channel 
12)  on  May  11.  It  is  titled  "Teacher.” 
Residents  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  are  urged  to  see  the  program  and 
write  to  the  Station.  NJEA  is  also  aiding 
in  the  production  of  a  Telerama  pro¬ 
gram,  “Not  All  Flxmked  Out"  over 
Station  WPTZ  (Channel  3)  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  3:00  PM.  on  June  5. 

DR.  FREDERICK  L.  HIPP  then  dis¬ 
cussed  a  proposed  change  in  the  pension 
plan  as  originally  outlined  and  approved 
by  the  Delegate  Assembly.  He  indicated 
that  the  Gtovemor  would  not  approve 
the  proposed  bill  unless  it  provided  for 
the  assumption  of  the  added  costs  for 
veteran  retirement  by  the  local  districts. 
He  indicated  that  Republican  legislators 
would  condescend  to  allow  the  change, 
and  stated  that  the  issue  was,  “Shall 
NJEA  press  for  the  enactment  of  this 
profjosal  that  local  boards  pay  the  two 
to  two  and  one-half  million  for  veteran 
retirement.”  He  stated  that  the  choice 
was  probably  between  the  proposal  in 
this  form  and  no  legislation  of  this  type 
this  year.  He  said: 

"In  favor  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  teachers  stand  to  gain 
substantiaUy  by  the  enactment  of  the 
proposal.  The  more  we  examine  it,  the 
more  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  real 
liberalization  of  our  retirement  system. 
Second  is  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not 
get  it  this  year,  the  cost  will  Increase 
substantially,  and  it  may  prove  difficult 
to  get  it  at  all.  Third  is  the  argument 
that  local  boards  are  already  responsible 
for  the  retirement  of  teacher-veterans 
and  that  it  is  quite  logical  that  they 
should  continue  to  pay  these  costs,  espe¬ 
cially  since  this  plan  reduces  the  overall 
cost  to  them  by  about  one-third. 

“The  most  significant  argument  against 
accepting  this  proposal  is  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  payments  upon  local  boards 
and  local  budgets.  Most  boards  are  not 
now  providing  in  their  budgets  against 
the  obligations  for  veterans  which  are 
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slowly  building  up,  and  to  include  this 
item  will,  in  effect^  take  away  some  of 
the  economic  advantages  which  increased 
State  Aid  has  given  them.  Some  boards 
would  undoubtedly  use  this  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  when  teacher  salaries  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  1957.  Incidentally,  these  pay¬ 
ments  would  not  begin  until  the  1957-58 
school  year,  and  by  that  time  boards 
of  education  will  have  received  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  an  additional  eight  million 
dollars  in  State  Aid  because  of  addi¬ 
tional  pupils.  It  is  also  argued  that 
teacher-retirement  is  properly,  and  by 
tradition  in  New  Jersey,  a  State  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Dr.  Hipp  explained  how  the  proposed 
change  would  operate,  with  each  board 
required  to  pay  off  the  retirement 
liability  for  each  teacher-veteran  on  its 
payroll  as  of  January  1,  1955.  It  was 
emphasized  that  this  liability  would  be 
reduced  by  the  money  already  paid  into 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  by  the  State  toward  the  retirement 
of  veterans  now  in  service  and  by  the 
future  contributions  of  the  veterans 
themselves.  It  was  made  clear  that  the 
proposed  payments  would  continue  over 
a  30-year  period  and  would  be  a  fixed 
annual  cost,  not  subject  to  increase,  but 
not  affected  by  the  death,  resignation, 
or  transfer  of  the  veterans  upon  whose 
employment  it  was  based.  Dr.  Hipp 
noted  that  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  deduction  of  the  local  payments 
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from  State  Aid. 

Questions  by  various  members  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  brought  out  the  fact 
that  under  the  Public  Employee  system 
local  municipalities  have  to  bear  the 
cost  for  all  veterans,  present  and  future; 
that  districts  employing  no  veterans 
would  have  no  liability;  that  veterans 
would  get  their  retirement  from  the  re¬ 
tirement  system,  not  from  their  local 
boards. 

VICTOR  CHRISTIE  stressed  the 
problems  involved  for  local  boards,  and 
the  need  for  careful  explanation  of  the 
proposal  in  order  to  maintain  good 
teacher-board  relations. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  DE  VITA 
and  seconded  that  the  proposal  to  leave 
with  the  local  boards  of  education  the 
responsibUity  for  contributing  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
for  veterans’  service  be  adopted  with 
reluctance  as  part  of  our  legislative  pro¬ 
gram — amending  our  pension  proposals, 
as  specified  in  the  bill. 

BARBARA  A.  WOLF  of  the  Executive 
Committee  indicated  that  a  number  of 
Bergen  Coimty  supointendents  were  op¬ 
posed  to  this  change,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  tend  to  take  State  aid 
from  current  expense  when  their  dis¬ 
tricts  have  adopted  salary  schedules 
based  on  the  assumption  of  future  aid. 
Dr.  Hipp  summarized  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  as  near¬ 
ly  as  it  could  be  ascertained  on  short 
notice.  It  was  agreed  that  a  statement 
of  the  essential  facts  about  this  pro¬ 
posal  should  be  sent  out  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  De  Vita’s  motion  was  then  passed. 

Delegates  from  Essex  County  asked 
about  certain  board  of  education  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  not  members  of  the 
retirement  system.  It  was  explained 
that  there  are  certain  school  districts  in 
which  a  special  election  will  be  needed 
to  permit  such  employees  to  come  under 
Social  Security,  and  that  a  special  Legis¬ 
lative  Commission  is  reporting  on  the 
status  of  people  under  non-contributory 
pension  systems.  It  was  explained  also 
that  as  the  law  now  stands,  a  veteran 
under  the  present  law  who  does  not 
have  veteran  status  under  the  proposed 
law  would  retain  his  veteran  rights 
under  the  existing  law. 

After  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the 
work  that  had  been  done,  it  was  moved 
by  Miss  WILLIAMS,  seconded  and 
passed  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP, 
Executive  Secretary 
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Ckairm«n 

MRS.  FLORENCE  PRICE 
Roseville  Sch. 

Newark 

Atlantic 

ELEANOR  E.  HELFRICH 
School  Adm.  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 

MRS.  ELISE  D.  PIERPONT* 
Prin.,  Leeds  Ave.  Sch. 
Pleasantville 

■•rgan 

GUY  MOORE* 

Ramsey  H.  S. 

Ramsey 

DR.  c.  j.  Decorns* 

Prin.,  Woodclifl  Lake  Sch. 
WoodcliS  Lake 
JOSEPH  RODRIGUEZ* 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Harrington  Park 
HAROLD  HOFFMAN* 

Supt.  of  Schools 
Leonia 

DOROTHEA  NEARY* 
Central  Blvd.  Sch. 
Palisades  Park 
COURTLANDT  GUYRE* 
Milne  Sch. 

Fair  Lawn 
A.  GALLAMBARDO* 
Roosevelt  Sch. 

Ridgefield  Park 
EDWIN  C.  OLSON* 

Public  Schools 
Lyndhurst 
ELI  KANE* 

High  School 
Lyndhurst 

lurlinqton 

FRED  W.  EVANS* 

'  Supt.,  Regional  H.  S. 
Mount  Holly 


ROBERT  SHOFF* 

Supt.  of  Schools 
Riverside 

GEORGE  BETOR* 

Supt.  of  Schools 
Beverly 

Camdan 

FRANK  L.  DONAHUE* 
Supt.,  Regional  H.  S. 

Box  27,  Clementon 
WALTER  GORDON 
Prin.,  Sumner  Sch. 
Camden 

Capa  May 

WILLARD  B.  MATHEWS* 
Cty.  Supt.,  Cty.  Library 
Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumbarland 
M.  VERA  STOLL 
Prin.,  Reber  Sch. 
Vineland 

EtMX 

ETHEL  M.  WILLE 
Abington  Ave.  Sch. 
Newark  7 

WILLIAM  B.  HARGROVE 
Prin.,  Elliott  St.  Sch. 
Newark  4 

ANNA  RESTAINO* 

Webster  Jr.  H.  S. 

Newark 

EDWARD  COUGHLIN* 
Essex  Cty.  Voc.  Sch. 

1060  Broad  St.,  Newark 
NEAL  D.  QUIMBY 
Prin.,  Washington  Sch. 
West  Orange 

CLIPTON  N.  MARSHALL* 
Prin.,  Bradford  Sch. 
Upper  Montclair 


Chjirman 

LENA  M.  PORRECA 
Prin.,  Jackson  Ave.  Sch. 
Hackensack 

Atlantic 

GEORGE  G.  DICKERSON 
New  Jersey  Ave.  Sch. 
Atlantic  City 

MRS.  ELISE  D.  PIERPONT* 
Prin.,  Leeds  Ave.  Sch. 
Pleasantville 

larqan 

GUY  MOORE* 

Ramsey  H.  S. 

Ramsey 

DR.  C.  J.  DECOniS* 

Prin.,  Woodclifl  Lake  Sch. 
Woodclifl  Lake 
JOSEPH  RODRIGUEZ* 

Supt.  of  Schools 
Harrington  Park 
HAROLD  HOFFMAN* 

Leonia  H.  S. 

Leonia 

DOROTHY  NEARY* 

Central  Blvd.  Sch. 

Palisades  Park 
COURTLANDT  GUYRE* 
Milne  Sch. 

Fair  Lawn 

A.  GALLAMBARDO* 
Roosevelt  Sch. 

Ridgefield  Park 
EDWIN  C.  OLSON* 

Public  Schools 
Lyndhurst 
ELI  KANE* 

High  School 
Lyndhurst 

lurlinqton 
FRED  W.  EVANS* 

Supt.,  Regional  H.  S. 
Mount  Holly 


ROBERT  SHOFF* 

Supt.  of  Schools 
Riverside 

GEORGE  BETOR* 

Supt.  of  Schools 
Beverly 

Camdan 

PRANK  L.  DONAHUE* 
Supt.  Regional  H.  S. 

Box  27,  Clementon 
RUTH  M.  RYAN 
211  Park  Avenue 
Collingswood  7 

Capa  May 

WILLARD  B.  MATHEWS* 
Cty.  Supt.,  Cty.  Library 
Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumbarland 

JOAN  EMSLEY 
112  Atlantic  St. 

Bridgeton 

Estai 

WRAY  E.  SEXTON 
Prin.,  Ann  St.  Sch. 
Newark  5 

ANGELO  MACALUSO 
Elliott  St.  Sch. 

Newark  4 

ANNA  RESTAINO* 

Webster  Jr.  H.  S. 

Ncw&rlc 

EDWARD  COUGHLIN* 
Elssex  Cty.  Voc.  Sch. 

1060  Broad  St.,  Newark 
HARRY  J.  DONOVAN,  JR. 
Prin.,  Grove  St.  Sch. 
Irvington 

CLIFTON  N.  MARSHALL* 
Prin.,  Bradford  Sch. 
Upper  Montclair 


JOHN  GARBER* 

Prin.,  Elmwood  Sch. 

East  Orange 

Gloucattar 

MIRIAM  T.  BLEMLE 
Helping  Tchr.,  Court  House 
Woodbury 

Hudson 

SARA  E.  HINEY* 

Brandt  Jr.  H.  S. 

Hoboken 

ELIZABETH  A.  BOESHORE* 
Hauxhurst  Ave.  Jr.  H.  S. 
Weehawken 

CHARLES  W.  JACKSON 
Prin.,  Garfield  Sch. 

Kearny 

GRACE  SHARKEY* 

Bayonne  H.  S. 

Bayonne 

DR.  ARNOLD  RETTZE* 
Prin.,  Sch.  #8,  Franklin  St. 
Jersey  City  7 
MATTHEW  CUMMINGS 
Prin.,  3385  Hudson  Blvd. 
Jersey  City 

DR.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Prin.,  School  #34 
Jersey  City 

Huntardon 

PAUL  H.  SNYDER* 

High  School 
Frenchtown 

Marcar 

RUSSEL  S.  READ 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  #2 
Gladstone  Ave.,  Trenton 
JAMES  A.  COURSEN 
HamUton  H.  S. 

S.  Clinton  Ave.,  Trenton 


JOHN  GARBER* 

Prin.,  Elmwood  Sell. 

East  Orange 

Gloucaitar 

LEDA  SHISHOFF 
Teaching  Principal 
Sewell 

Hudson 

SARA  E.  HINEY* 

Brandt  Jr.  H.  S. 

Hoboken 

ELIZABETH  A.  BOESHORE* 
Hauxhurst  Ave.  Jr.  H.  S. 
Weehawken 

CATHERINE  VARLESE 
Roosevelt  Sch. 

Kearney 

GRACE  SHARKEY* 

Bayonne  H.  S. 

Bayonne 

DR.  ARNOLD  RETTZE* 
Prin.,  Sch.  #8,  Franklin  St. 
Jersey  City  7 
JOHN  M.  KELLY 
Lincoln  H.  S. 

Jersey  City 
RUTH  HAGAN 
Sch.  #24,  Virginia  Ave. 
Jersey  City  4 

Huntardon 

PAUL  H.  SNYDER* 

High  School 
Frenchtown 

Marcar 

WILLIAM  WALKER 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  #3 
Trenton 

CHARLES  R.  MITCHELL 
Prin..  Lalor  Sch. 

Trenton 
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HiddltMi 

WILLIAM  NICHOLS* 

High  School 
New  Brunswick 
ANN  PEASTER* 

Prin.,  Pearson  Sch. 
Middlesex  Boro 
WALTER  WIIBON* 

Supt.  of  Schools 
Metuchen 

HAROLD  WICKHOLM* 

New  Market  Sch. 

New  Market 
MARY  R.  MULLEN* 

Prin.,  462  East  Ave. 
Sewaren 

Monmouth 

EARL  B.  GARRISON 
Cty.  Supt.  of  Schools 
80  Broad  St.,  Freehold 
Morris 

MALCOLM  ROBERTSON* 
Supt.,  Morris  Twp. 
Morristown 

TECLA  L.  WILDRICK 
15  North  St. 

Dover 

Ocuan 

LAWRENCE  DeBELUS* 
Prin.,  Point  Pleasant  Sch. 
Point  Pleasant 
Passaic 

ANNE  C.  BROWN 
Prin.,  School  #10 
Passaic 

HOWARD  E.  LAWPAUGH 
Prin.,  School  #24 
19th  Ave.,  Paterson 
CHARLES  W.  ROBINSON 
Prin.,  School  #7 
Clifton 


Middlasai 

WILUAM  NICHOLS* 

High  School 
New  Brunswick 

ANN  FEASTER* 

Prin.,  Pearson  Sch. 
Middlesex  Boro 

WALTER  WILSON* 

Supt.  of  Schools 
Metuchen 

HAROLD  WICKHOLM* 
New  Market  Sch. 

New  Market 

MARY  R.  MULLEN* 

Prin.,  462  East  Ave. 
Sewaren 

Monmouth 

DR.  THEOS  ANDERSON 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Manasquan 

Morris 

MALCOLM  ROBERTSON* 
MorrLs  Twp.  Jr.  H.  S. 
Morristown 

ANNA  L.  TEAGUE 
325  Monroe  Street 
Boonton 

Octan 

LAWRENCE  DeBELUS* 
Prin.,  Point  Pleasant  Sch. 
Point  Pleasant 
Passaic 

WILLIAM  McMASTER 
High  School 
Passaic 

MRS.  CARMEN  SIGNES 
School  #13 
Paterson 

LEONIE  HEIMANN 
School  #7 
Clifton 


STEPHEN  M06HIER 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Hawthorne 

Salom 

HOWARD  MORRIS,  JR. 

90  Market  St. 

Salem 

Somarsat 

MARGARET  McCORMACK 
Supv.,  110  West  End  Ave. 
Somerville 
W.  ROSS  ANDRE 
Supt.,  High  School 
Bernardsvllle 

Sussai 

CLIFFORD  E.  DENNIS 
Cty.  Supt.,  Hall  of  Records 
Newton 

Union 

WAYNE  T.  BRANOM 
Supt.,  195  Virginia  St. 
HUlside 

ERNEST  PEFFER* 

Prin.,  Maxson  Sch. 
Plainfield 

J.  FRANCIS  GALLAGHER 
Prin.,  Hamilton  Jr.  H.  S. 
Elizabeth 

Warran 

ZELDA  HAUS 
High  School 
Phllllpsburg 

Ratirad  Taachar  Rapratantativa 
NELLIE  MCLAUGHLIN* 

141  Roseville  Ave. 

Newark  7 


*srrving  on  both  committees 


LOUIS  H.  FROLICH,  Jr. 
E.  O.  Hewitt  Sch. 
Rlngwood 


Salam 

MARY  D.  MILLS 
Prin.  Alloway  Sch. 
Alloway 


Somarsat 

KATHRYN  A.  YOHN 
High  School 
Bound  Brook 
MARJORIE  MELICK 
Central  Sch.,  R.  D.  3 
Plainfield 


Sutsai 

MILDRED  HARDEN 
Franklin  School 
Franklin 


Union 

JOHN  COOPER 
Prin.,  High  School 
Rahway 

ERNEST  PEFFER* 

Prin.,  Maxson  Sch. 
Plainfield 

CHARLES  LONOACRE 
Prin.,  John  Marshall  Sch. 
Elizabeth 


Warran 

NEVA  M.  HARMON 
Bremslnger  School  Bldg. 
Philllpsburg 

Ratirad  Taachar  Rapraiantativa 

NELLIE  McLaughlin* 
141  Roseville  Ave. 
Newark  7 


*serving  on  both  committees 


County  Nominating  Committees 


Atlantic 

THOMAS  LUBIN,  Chairman 
Buena  Vista  Township 
MRS.  ANNA  BRUCKLER 
Linwood 

MRS.  MILDRED  FALCIANI 
Hanunonton 
MARIAN  KIEHL 
Atlantic  City 
FRANCES  LARGE 
Pleasantvllle 

Bargan 

DONALD  BOWLER 
High  School 
Ridgewood 
PAUL  DAVIS 
Board  of  Education 
Wood-Ridge 

MRS.  BERNADINE  DELVIN 
Euclid  School 
Hasbrouck  Heights 
MRS.  MARGARET  DILL 
Junior  High  School 
Teaneck 

BEITY  FREEMAN 
Memorial  School 
Paramus 

PATRICIA  HEYNDRICKS 
Junior  High  School 
Glen  Rock 
MAUD  HOPKINS 
Abraham  Lincoln  School 

WyckofI  _ 

MRS.  HENRIETTA  HOTH 
State  Street  Jr.  H.  S. 
Hackensack 
MRS.  D.  MORELAND 
Wilson  School 
North  Arlington 
MRS.  DOROTHEA  NEARY 
Central  Blvd.  School 
Palisades  Park 
DOROTHY  NUTZHORN 
Junior  High  School 
Englewood 
GEORGE  PAPPAS 
High  School 
Westwood 
EDNA  ROACH 
Lincoln  School 
Bergenheld 
HAROLD  SCHAIBLE 
High  School 
Rutherford 
ERIC  SMITH 
Board  of  Education 
Ramsey 
EMMA  STEIN 
Washington  School 
Dumont 

Burlington 

MARY  ODONNELL, 
Chairman 

Maple  Shade  Township 
JOHN  MAHER 
Burlington  City 
EDITH  CUTLER 
Moorestown  Township 
ELEANOR  OSMOND 
Mt.  Holly  Township 
WINIFRED  DONALD 
Burlington  Township 

Camdan 

HELEN  O.  McORATH 
Camden 

MARY  C.  SHIPE 
Camden 

EIRA  B.  BRANEN 
Haddon  Township 


HAROLD  W.  PEIRCE 
Oibbsboro 

ROBERT  M.  SALATI 
Delaware  Township 
WAYNE  RHEINER 
Audubon 

FRED  L.  LYNCH 
L.  C.  C.  Regional 

Capa  May 
MARY  MEARS 
Cape  May 

CORDELIA  TAYLOR 
Cape  May 
RUTH  FREED 
WUdwood 
LUCY  REOINE 
Petersburg 
DWIGHT  POWELL 
Middle  Township 
RUTH  MUENZER 
Woodbine 

Cumbarland 

No  election  this  year 
Euai 

ANDREW  POWERS 
Bloomfield 
JOHN  LECKY 
Newark 

MADEUNE  SHARP 
East  Orange 
JAMES  ANDERSON 
Glen  Ridge 
JEAN  CRAIG 
Irvington 

MATTHEW  SMITH 
Livingston 

MIRIAM  SWANSON 
Montclair 

HELEN  KIERNAN 
Orange 

VINCENT  E.  PILSBURY 
S.  Orange-Maplewood 
ALLAN  WEISS 
West  Orange 
FRANCIS  BIOLEY 
Newark 
RUTH  HILL 
Nutley 

WILUAM  R.  SMITH 
Newark 

WILUAM  J.  LARGE 
Roseland 

FLORENCE  PRICE 
Newark 

CHARLES  KINO 
MUlburn 

ULUAN  M.  SCHWEITZER 
Newark 

JOHN  BUR0UILL06 
Verona 

LAWRENCE  DAVIS 
Essex  Fells 

Gloucattar 

ALBERT  M.  LEEDS. 
Chairman 
Franklin  Township 
HELEN  E.  ELUOTT 
Olassboro  High  School 
Olassboro 

MARGERY  A.  WADE 
Walnut  Street  School 
Woodbury 

EUZABinU  R.  DILKS 
County  Helping  Teacher 
Woodbury 
FRANCIS  MARKS 
Swedesboro  High  School 
MORTON  STEELMAN 
Verga  School 
West  Deptford  Township 
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County  Nominating 
Committees  (cont.) 

Hudson 

ROBERT  PALMERI, 
Chairman 
Hoboken 

ANDREW  MILLER 
Jersey  City 

MRS.  BESSIE  FREEDMAN 
Jersey  City 
RUTH  HAGAN 
Jersey  City 
JAMES  CORCORAN 
Bayonne 

HELEN  OBRZUT 
Harrison 

SARAH  SOEFFEL 
North  Bergen 
MARION  TATT 
Kearny 

GERTRUDE  TYRRELL 
E.  Newark 

Hunturdon 

MRS.  EDNA  HUBER. 
Chairman 
Lambertville 
GEORGE  HODULIK 
Whitehouse 

MRS.  EVELYN  REGER 
High  Bridge 
MRS.  HILDA  LESHER 
Frenchtown 

MRS.  MARIA  McGAMM 
Flem.-Raritan 
ROBERT  WARD 
North  Regional  H.  S. 

M*rc«r 

GEORGE  ABEL, 

Chairman 
Lawrence  Twp. 

JOSEPHINE  SONDEJ 
Trenton 

WILLIAM  CARNOCHAN 
Trenton 

LOUISE  PALMER 
Princeton 

MRS.  E.  RUPPERSBERGER 
Washington  Twp. 
ALETHEA  SKOKOS 
Hamilton  Twp. 

MiddIcMi 

ARNOLD  GUNDERSON 
South  Plainfield 
TED  SCHCm 
Piscataway  Township 
MRS.  EVELYN  HEADLEY 
Edison  Township 
CECIL  ROBERTS 
New  Brunswick 
HAROLD  WICKHOLM 
New  Market 
IRENE  RINGEL 
New  Brunswick 

Morris 

MRS.  MADALYN  PICK 
Chairman 
Dover 

MRS.  GRACE  EAGLES 
Chathsm 

MRS.  ELLA  DILLON 
Roxburj- 

MRS.  TECLA  WILDRICK 
Dover 

HERMAN  BLUMHAGEN 
Morris  Plains 
MRS.  LILLIAN  COHEN 
Roc  ka  way 


Uc««n 

DAVID  OXENFORD, 
Chairman 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 
UNA  BUYLE 
Point  Pleasant 
ROBERT  STEVENS 
Brick  Township 

Passoic 

LAURA  GARDNER 
Paterson 

MRS.  MARY  JAMES 
Paterson 

HELEN  FEINSTEIN 
Passaic 

ADELE  LIPTON 
Passaic 

MRS.  SARAH  WAAS 
Clifton 

WILLIAM  MAYER 
Clifton 

JENNIE  SIMPSON 
Wayne  Township 
MRS.  F.  DICKENSON 
Ringwood 


Salem 

MRS.  EDITH  BUTTERFOSS 
Deepwater  Sch. 

PennsviUe 

MRS.  SUE  O’NEIL 
Woodstown 

MRS.  ELSIE  TARPINE 
Daretown  School 
Upper  Pittsgrove  Twp. 

MRS.  ANNA  MASTEN 
Lafayette 
Penns  Grove 

DR.  HERBERT  K.  ENGLAND 
High  School 
Salem 


Susiei 

MRS.  M.  GOODRIDGE 
Chairman 
Sussex 

MRS.  MARY  T.  BUTCHER 
Sparta 

MRS.  ETHEL  COSS 
Frankford 

MRS.  FREDA  DOWN 
Franklin 

SADIE  FENNER 
Ogdensburg 

Union 

MRS.  RUTH  PEARSON 
Elizabeth 

CHARLES  LONGACRE 
Elizabeth 

MARIE  DEMAREST 
Linden 

ALDA  HAINES 
Plainfield 

JAMES  T.  HOLCOMBE 
Union 

ELYSIA  PHILLIPS 
Rahway 

MARYNEIL  WELDON 
Roselle 

HOLMES  COVER 
Summit 

HELEN  McKAY 
Springfield 

DAN  KAUTZMAN 
Summit 

RALPH  KEHS 
Scotch  Plains 

LEROY  ALBERT 
Roselle  Park 

W«rr*n 

A’o  election  thin  yeat 


County  Election  Committees 


Atlantic 

JOHN  CRAVEN 
Atlantic  City 
MRS.  ELISE  PIERPONT 
Pleasantville 
FLORENCE  RAFFO 
Buena  Vista  Twp. 

AMANDA  ROTHHOLZ 
Ventnor 

CHARLES  SPRAGG 
Egg  Harbor  City 

larqen 

MRS.  JTJLIA  BANNEHR 
Franklin  Lakes 
A.  P.  BARBARITO 
Hillsdale 

MRS.  A.  BERGHORN 

VINCENT  CANTILLION 
Ramsey 

RUTH  G.  CAPELL 
Port  Lee 

VINCENT  DENTE 
Bogota 

JOHN  L.  DRUGACH  ' 
lfcar.e.K 

DONALD  T.  DUFF. 

Chairman 
Demarest 
LUELLA  FELL 
Hackensack 
HARMON  FIELD 
Dumont 

MRS.  ELEANOR  HOAGLAND 
Fair  Lawn 

LOUIS  LANZALOTTO 
Paramus 

MRS.  GRACE  LOGAN 
Harrington  Park 
MRS.  MARY  POWERS 
Saddle  River  Twp. 

DALE  REINHARDT 
Glen  Rock 
VERNA  SHANNON 
Wallington 

lurlinqton 

MARGARET  LEMING 
Burlmgton  City 
ELLEN  MAR’nN 
Riverside  Twp. 

ETHEL  ELLIOTT 
Florence  Twp. 

ELIZABETH  HALLOCK 
Moorestown  Twp. 

EDVINA  BROWN 
Moorestown  Twp. 

Camdan 

HELEN  G.  McGRA'TH 
Camden  City 
MARY  C.  SHIPE 
Camden  City 
EIRA  B.  BRANEN 
Haddon  Twp. 

HAROLD  W.  PIERCE 
Gibbsboro 

ROBERT  M.  SALATI 
Delaware  Twp. 

WAYNE  RHEINER 
Audubon 

FRED  L.  LYNCH 
L.  C.  C.  Regional 
Capa  May 

MIRIAM  REICHLY 
Ocean  City 

ELIZABETH  McGONIGLE 
Cape  May 

MILTON  BINGHAM 
Sea  Isle  • 

MARGARET  SCULLY 
Wildwood 


CECIL  CORSAN 
Ocean  View 
JAMES  PULVINO 
Ocean  City 

Cumbarland 

No  election  this  year 
Essax 

WILLIAM  CHAPMAN 
Belleville 
JOHN  SHEPS 
Newark 

PHILIP  REKOON 
Bloomfield 
ETHEL  M.  WILLE 
Newark 

MRS.  ESTHER  LAUTER 
Caldwell  Twp. 

JOHN  HEDSTROM 

T*lr 

MELVIN  WHITING 
East  Orange 
ROSAMOND  HOPPER 
N6W&rk 

MRS.  R.  NEAL  OWENS 
Essex  Co.  Voc’l. 

DR.  HARRY  JELLINEK 
Newark 

STANLEY  WNEK 
Irvington 
ARTHUR  EARL 
Newark  STC 
STANLEY  W.  COLE 
Millbum 

LUCILLE  NICHOL 
Nutley 

VIRGINIA  HAYCOCK 
Montclair 
BERT  CARD 
Orange 

DR.  K.  O.  SMITH 
Montclair  S.T.C. 

ELSIE  RUSSELL 
Verona  < 

DONALD  BUSH 
W.  Orange 

Gloucastar 

THOMAS  R.  DAWSON. 
Chairman 

300  Hamilton  Road 
Glassboro 
EDGAR  NOORIG 
26  Seneca  Avenue 
ANTHONY  PAVIGLIANm 
427  Greenwich  Avenue 
Paulsboro 
EUGENE  PEAKE 
23  West  Avenue 
Pitman 

MARY  PFLUGFELDER 
Pine  Street 
Williamstown 
MARY  C.  'TRICK 
14  Harrison  Street 
Woodbury 

Hudton 

FRANCES  DUFFETT 
North  Bergen 
FRANK  MONACO 
Kearney 

KATHERINE  KUENZLER 
Harrison 

FLORENCE  HENDRICKSON 
Bayonne 
RITA  JACOBY 
Jersey  City 
MARY  OAMBRALL 
Jersey  City 

DR.  ARNOLD  REITZE 
Jersey  City 

ROSARIO  PASSANTE 
Guttenberg 
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Union 


AONES  CROSBY 
Hoboken 

Mtrcnr 

HAROLD  SMITH 
Trenton 

LAWRENCE  WILLIA 
Trenton 

WESLEY  McCAUGHAN 
Lawrence  Twp. 

SAUL  GILMAN 
Hamilton  Twp. 

ELIZABETH  WASSALL 
Ewing 

RAYMOND  WILLIAMS 
West  Windsor  Twp. 

Monmouth 

GEORGE  KING 
Long  Branch  H.  S. 

Long  Branch 

JOSEPH  V.  SUMMERS 
Freehold  Regional  H.  S. 
Freehold 

MRS.  DOROTHY  CARHART 
Keyport  High  School 
Keyport 

KURT  GRUENWALD 
Manasquan  High  School 
Manasquan 

Morris 

LEONARD  S.  CRAVEN 
Chatham 

MRS.  F.  GARABRANT 
Mendham 

MRS.  ELLEN  GALLAGHER 
Rockawav  Twp. 

MRS.  WALTER  HESSMANN 
Boonton 

JAMES  MIDDLETON 
Dover 

VIOLET  CRUSER 
Morris  Twp. 

MARIE  CUNNINGHAM 
Mt.  Lakes 

Ocnnn 

GERTRUDE  TANSEY, 
Chairman 
Lakewood  H.  S. 

Lakewood 

MRS.  DOROTHY  COOK 
Elementary  School 
Toms  River 

ROSEMARY  DUNN 
Switlik  School 
Jackson  Twp. 

WARREN  HICKMAN 
Prin.,  Elementary  School 
Long  Beach  Island 

JOSEPH  SHEEHAN 
High  School 
Lakewood 

Patsnic 

DELLA  BOGART 
Paterson 

HELEN  DALY 
Paterson 

SAM  SCHEY 
Passaic 

FRANCES  COWLEY 
P&ssaIc 

DR.  ELEANOR  HANNA 
Clifton 

MRS.  G.  J.  McMICHAEL 
Clifton 

MRS.  VIOLA  TAYLOR 
Little  Falls 

DR.  HARRY  HAMMOND 
Hawthorne 

Salnm 

RICHARD  DUGGAN 
Woodstown 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  AULT 
Plttsgrove  Twp. 

EDWIN  BACON 
Salem 

MARIAN  RODE 
Upper  Penns  Neck 


MRS.  HARRIET  SHILLS 
Lower  Penns  Neck 

Somnrsnt 

H.  JACOB  SNYDER 
Bedminster  Twp. 

WILLIAM  HEGSTROM 
Bernards  Twp. 

GEORGE  WATSON 
Bemardsville 

IRENE  E.  FELDKIRCHNER 
Green  Brk.  Twp. 

WILLIAM  J.  MYERS 
Somerville 


MRS.  MOI.T.TE  MARKS 
Elizabeth 

ALFONSE  CIAMBELLI 
Elizabeth 

JOHN  SOEHL 
Linden 

MRS.  RUTH  KINO 
Plainfield 

CHARLES  MURPHY 
Union 

ROY  VALENTINE 
Rahway 


MADELINE  MESSNER 
Roselle 

JOHN  GARDNER 
Summit 

CARL  MATTHEWS 
Springfield  Regional 
JOSEPH  LAGGINE 
Scotch  Plains 
JOHN  B.  McILLROY 
Roselle  Park 
PAUL  SELBY 
Cranford 


Warrun 

i\o  election  this  year 


WONDERFUL 

NEW 

HORIZONS 

A  suggestion  we  hope 
proves  interesting 


Unique  "Soundbook” 
—a  vivid  aid  to  study  of  songbirds 


New  teaching  aid  from  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology 
has  a  recording  of  the  melodies  of  24  songsters  most  common  in  this  country, 
true-life  photos  of  each,  description,  memory  phrases  and  stories. 


Here’s  a  new  kind  of  bird  b<x)k  called 
SONGBIRDS  OF  .AMERICA  in  Color, 

Sound  and  Story.  It  includes  a  high 
fidelity  recording  of  24  bird  songs 
heard  around  your  home  and  coun¬ 
tryside  (by  the  eminent  audio  engi¬ 
neer,  Dr.  P.  P.  Kellogg). 

Also  you  have  photos  of  each  bird, 
in  lieautiful  color,  taken  in  its  natural 
habitat  (by  the  renowned  bird  au¬ 
thority,  Dr.  A.  A.  .Allen). 

Class  listens  and  identifies  each  bird 
by  its  faithful  color  picture;  and 


reads  about  it,  where  it  lives,  what 
its  size  and  habits. 

Msmery  phrasM,  amusing  and  phonetic,  help 
Ax  the  songs  in  the  mind.  Fur  example,  the 
Warbling  Vireo  sings  “Iggley  pigelly  wiggely 
pig”;  the  White-throated  Sparrow  sounds  as 
it  singing.  “Pure-sweet — Canada — Canada — 
Canada”  or  “Poor  Sam  Pealnidy — Peabody 
— Peabody.”  Fun  to  learn. 

Batidas  the  recording,  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  are  fascinating  commentaries  on  birds; 
flyways;  story  of  usefulness  to  man,  color 
magic,  ways  of  birds;  how  to  attract  with 
houses,  food,  etc.;  how  to  make  own  record¬ 
ings  and  photos  in  the  held.  .And  for  further 
study  are  listed  49  books,  periodicals, 
bulletins,  recordings. 


Far  lowndboak  datcribad  songbirds  of  America  in  Color, 
Sound  and  Story  produced  by  Cornell  cniversitv,  published  by  book-records,  inc.  of  N.Y. 
City,  write  Chicago  natural  history  museum,  Chicago  5.  State  which  recording  you  want 
— 3J)-s  or  45  R.P.M.  Complete  hook,  $4.^5,  postpaid. 

How  thowiug  tasty  Wrigtoy^s  Spoarmat  Bam  Mps 

K't  just  a  simple  fact  that  chewing  helps 
relieve  tension.  So  it  is,  when  you  chew  healthful, 
delicious  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum,  it  helps 
you  eose  down  and  relax.  Just  try  it  tonight.  See 
for  yourself.  Enjoy  doily.  Millions  do. 
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A  College  Goes  To  School 


by  Gifford  G.  Hale 

Director  of  Student  Teaching 
Newark  State  Teachers  College 


ii  EWARK  State  Teachers  College  is 
going  to  school!  This  is  not  news  in 
our  New  Jersey  Teachers  Colleges, 
particularly  at  Newark,  where  there 
is  a  long  tradition  of  excellent  co¬ 
operation  between  schools  and  college 
in  the  senior  student  teaching  and  the 
Junior  Practicum  programs. 

The  real  news  is  in  the  way  that 
these  field  experiences  are  being  re¬ 
lated  to  the  college  course  offerings. 
At  the  freshman  level,  in  a  course 
called  Introduction  to  American  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  student  utilizes  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  schools  of  his  home 
community  and  those  of  contrasting 
communities  to  lend  meaning  to  class 
study  of  the  present  status  of  education 
in  his  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 
He  no  longer  waits  until  the  sophomore 
or  junior  year  to  be  introduced  to  the 
profession  he  has  chosen  for  his  life 
work.  In  a  second  freshman  course 
he  combines  college  class  work  in 
Introduction  to  Psychology  with 
actual  leadership  service  in  his  home 
or  college  community  in  group  work 
with  children  and  youth.  This  he  con¬ 
tinues  as  he  studies  Human  Growth 
and  Development  in  his  sophomore 
year.  The  fact  that  the  typical  Newark 
student  is  a  commuter  makes  feasible 
such  activities  which  broaden  his 
understanding  of  his  home  community, 
its  services,  and  the  work  of  its 
schools. 

At  the  junior  and  senior  level  too, 
progress  is  being  made  toward  a 
closer  relationship  between  college 
classes  and  field  experiences.  Former¬ 
ly,  students  visited  practicum  schools 
in  the  fall  and  worked  for  eight  weeks 
there  in  January  and  February.  There 
were  few  return  visits,  and  the  pre¬ 
liminary  visits  sometimes  failed  to 
settle  the  student  before  December  in 
the  school  and  room  where  he  would 
work.  Now  there  are  sophomore  visits 
which  help  to  orient  him  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  school  and  to  make  in¬ 
telligent  choice  of  the  grade  level  or 
specialty  in  which  he  will  work.  Elarly 
in  the  junior  year  the  student  can 
decide  upon  and  keep  in  mind  the 


actual  classroom  where  he  will  be 
located.  In  the  senior  year,  prelim¬ 
inary  visits  in  the  fall  and  follow-up 
visits  in  the  spring  tie  in  the  college 
work  of  the  senior  year  more  closely 
with  the  schools. 

The  college  student  can  carry  in  his 
mind  for  an  entire  year  the  teaching 
situation  for  which  he  is  preparing 
himself.  He  can  plan  in  terms  of  real 
pupils  and  real  subject  matter.  He  can 
also  recall  these  field  experiences  as 
he  studies  how  to  improve  his  teaching 
in  his  college  classes.  Under  such 
conditions  the  ivory  towers  of  the 
college  crumble,  and  gone  is  the  easy 
assumption  that  educational  theories 
never  work.  Arnold  Gesell  shakes 
hands  with  the  boy  in  third  grade  in 
the  person  of  the  student  teacher. 

All  One  Faculty 

At  Newark  there  is  a  growing  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  college  professors  and 
public  school  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  idea  that  they  form  one 
faculty  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
the  best  possible  teachers  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  evident  in 
the  Association  of  Cooperating  Teach¬ 
ers  and  Administrators  which  meets 
in  annual  mid-winter  and  spring  con¬ 
ferences.  The  Association  sponsored 
its  Fourth  Annual  Conference  and 
Book  Exhibit  at  the  college  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  and  2.  On  Thursday,  May  5, 
a  Spring  Conference  was  held  to 
which  were  invited  all  those  cooper¬ 
ating  in  its  program  and  those  who 
wish  to  cooperate  in  its  program  next 
year.  A  Guidebook  for  Student  Teach¬ 
ing,  which  was  published  and  distrib¬ 
uted  last  year,  is  made  available  to 
interested  professional  people  at  the 
college  bookstore.  It  is  an  instrument 
of  the  college  and  the  association  for 
the  continued  improvement  of  this 
program.  A  graduate  course,  Supervi¬ 
sion  of  Student  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  is  another  field  service  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  school  and  college 
closer  together. 

On  many  days  last  year  in  this  col¬ 
lege  of  seven  hundred  students,  only 
about  half  were  to  be  found  in  the 


college.  The  others,  along  with  many 
of  the  college  faculty,  were  observing 
and  working  in  the  schools.  In  any 
undertaking  of  this  scope  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  few  might  impose 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  schools, 
might  fail  to  complete  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements  or  might 
find  an  unwelcome  reception  some¬ 
where.  Some  of  them  were,  after  all, 
only  freshmen  on  the  four  year  road 
toward  becoming  beginning  teachers. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  none  got 
lost.  The  buses  brought  back  those 
who  had  gone  to  Belle  Mead,  Bridge- 
water  Township,  Watchung,  Warren- 
ville,  Chatham  Township,  Mountain¬ 
side,  East  Hanover,  and  Florham 
Park.  All  found  their  way  back  from 
New  York  City  where  small  groups 
had  visited  Bank  Street,  Beth  Hayeled, 
City  and  Country,  Dalton,  Ethical 
Culture,  New  Lincoln,  and  TYalden 
schools.  Everywhere  the  students  went 
they  found  school  people  and  children 
who  saw  in  them  the  teachers  of  the 
future  and  welcomed  them  as  such. 

During  the  last  two  years  college 
students  have  gained  experience  in 
dozens  of  school  board  meetings,  have 
been  received  courteously  in  dozens 
of  home-town  school  systems,  have  at¬ 
tended  budget  hearings,  P.T.A.  meet¬ 
ings,  parent  study  groups,  have  helped 
in  taking  the  school  census  and  worked 
to  “put  over”  the  referendum  for  a 
new  school  building.  They  have  served 
as  leaders  in  boy  and  girl  scout  organ¬ 
izations,  recreation  programs,  summer 
camps,  and  in  hospitals. 

On  other  days  in  the  last  two  years 
over  three  hundred  cooperating  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  have  come  to 
conferences  at  the  college  while  as 
many  students  substituted  for  teachers 
so  that  they  could  attend.  Yes,  Newark 
State  Teachers  College  is  going  to 
school,  and  the  schools  are  going  to 
college.  This  is  what  should  be  hap¬ 
pening,  for  we  are  all  equally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  same  problem,  that  of 
welcoming  the  best  possible  new 
teachers  into  the  ranks  of  a  proud 
profession. 
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School  Is  Just 
Where  You  Learn 


Ridsefleld  Rich  School  extends  s  hearty  welcome  to  Its 
visiton  for  ita  International  Institute.  Esteban  Q.  Rios  of 
the  El  Salvador  delefatlon  to  the  United  Nations,  John 
Santiago,  a  student,  Theodore  J.  Adamcik,  adviser  for  the 
school’s  International  Relations  Club;  Grace  Hsu  of  the 
China  InsUtute;  Ana  Marla  Fernandes  of  the  El  Salvador 
delegation;  and  William  B.  Mullen,  the  school’s  principal. 


by  William  B.  Mullen 

Principal 

Ridgefield  Park  H.  S, 


It  was  a  dignified  impressive,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  educational  assembly  pro¬ 
gram.  As  each  nation’s  representative 
was  introduced,  the  audience  stood  at 
attention  while  his  national  anthem 
was  played. 

The  students  and  guests  learned 
many  things.  They  learned  of  the  high 
rate  of  illiteracy  in  Pakistan  and  what 
is  being  done  to  combat  it.  They 
were  amazed  to  discover  that  mar¬ 
riages  are  still  arranged  by  the  fami¬ 
lies  in  this  brand  new  country.  The 
Chinese  delegate  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressive.  with  his  description  of  the 
long  history  of  his  country  and  the 
philosophy  by  which  they  live.  The 
gentleman  from  the  Philippines  em¬ 
phasized  the  key  spot  that  his  country 
liolds  in  the  Far  East  and  described 
the  many  fine  ways  in  which  our 
country  has  helped  his  people. 

When  Ridgefield  Park  High 
School’s  International  Relations  Club 
first  decided  to  sponsor  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute,  it  hoped  to  promote  a 
little  more  good  will  and  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.  The  results  were 
far  greater  than  they  ever  expected. 
Even  the  visiting  speakers  learned! 

A  FEW  PROBLEMS 

The  Institute  was  conceived,  or¬ 
ganized.  and  supervised  by  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Adamcik.  social  studies  teacher 
and  sponsor  of  the  International  Rela¬ 
tions  Club  of  Ridgefield  Park  High 
School.  One  committee  handled  the 
correspondence  with  the  various  con¬ 
sulates;  another  handled  the  mimeo¬ 
graphing  of  the  program;  another 
organized  the  guides  who  were  as¬ 
signed  to  each  of  the  visitors;  another 
handled  puhlicity:  another  took  care 
of  special  decorations;  and  one  took 
charge  of  planning  and  serving  the 
luncheon  for  the  visitors  and  special 
guests. 

This  last  committee  ran  into  prob¬ 
lems.  After  considerable  research, 
they  decided  on  some  twenty-odd  for¬ 
eign  dishes,  set  up  a  budget  ( which 
was  based  on  a  contribution  of  $50 


from  the  Rotary  Club  and  $50  from 
the  Board  of  Education  plus  addi¬ 
tional  funds  in  the  Club  treasury), 
ordered  the  food  after  considerable 
shopping,  and  then  organized  a  group 
to  do  the  cooking. 

Because  the  Civic  Center  has  only 
one  stove,  it  was  necessary  to  do  all 
of  the  cooking  at  the  school  and  trans¬ 
port  it  to  the  luncheon  site  for  reheat¬ 
ing.  A  group  of  15  boys  and  girls 
worked  from  8  A.  M.  until  11  P.  M. 
the  day  before  the  institute  to  get  the 
cooking  and  final  preparations  com¬ 
pleted. 


Although  Hazel  Cook,  the  home 
economics  teacher,  supervised  the 
preparation  of  the  food,  most  of  the 
students  were  necessarily  working  on 
their  own  for  many  hours  during  the 
two  days.  There  was  not  one  single 
incident  of  hot  temper,  weariness,  or 
fooling  during  those  two  hectic  days. 

The  loyalty,  cooperation,  acceptance 
of  responsibility,  perseverance  and 
sense  of  achievement  was  reflected  in 
all  of  the  reports  written  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  Another  educational  job 
well  done  with  benefits  that  are  in¬ 
calculable. 


REMEMBER 

Your  N.J.LA.  Income  Protection  Plan 

Gives  you  the  coverage  you  need  throughout 
summer  months. 

Because  of  the  scope  of  our  Teacher  Group 
Insurance  you  will  find  one  of  the  28  group 
offices  close  at  hand  no  matter  where  you  may 
travel  in  the  United  States! 


Best  Wishes  for  an  Enjoyable 
and  Prosperous  Summer  .  .  . 


lAJai/iingfon  l^ationai 


Co 


nAiirance  X^ompan^ 


HOME  OFFICE  —  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


TEACHER  GROUP  OFFICE: 
30  W.  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


TEACHER  CLAIM  OFFICE: 
6  S.  HARRISON  STREET 
EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Elementary  Science  Featured 
At  Jersey  City  Open  House 

About  150  elementary  classroom 
teachers  and  administrators  attended 
a  Science  Open  House  at  Jersey  City 
State  Teachers  College  on  April  28. 
Presented  by  the  Science  Department 
and  Demonstration  School  staffs  of 
the  college,  the  event  attempted  to  en¬ 
courage  elementary  classroom  teachers 
to  teach  more  science  in  their  class¬ 
rooms.  A  series  of  demonstrations 
plus  various  exhibits  and  book  dis¬ 
plays  gave  the  visitors  many  sugges¬ 
tions  of  what  to  do  and  use  in  their 
science  teaching. 


Marshall  Smith  To  Head 
Higher  Education  Survey 

Dr.  Marshall  P.  Smith,  assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  has  been  named  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Surv’ey  of  Future  Facili¬ 
ties  for  Higher  Education  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  be  started  this  month  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  The 
survey  will  attempt  to  discover  the 
plans  for  expansion  contemplated  by 
the  various  colleges  and  universities 
both  within  and  without  the  state 
which  are  now  attended  by  New  Jersey 
high  school  graduates.  The  survey  will 
also  embrace  a  study  of  the  type  of 
facilities  in  higher  education  which 
present  high  school  students  are  seek¬ 
ing.  as  well  as  the  opportunities  for 
graduate  study  which  present  college 
seniors  in  New  Jersey  indicate  as  their 
choice.  The  survey  will  prove  valuable 
in  establishing  the  relationship  of  state- 
operated  institutions  to  the  over-all 
problem  of  providing  facilities  for 
higher  education. 


Somebody  Has  Moved! 

In  the  morning  mail  the  other  dav 
the  REVIEW  received  a  change  of 
address  card.  Unfortunately  the 
sender  failed  to  print  his  name, 
his  present  address,  his  future  ad¬ 
dress.  or  anything  at  all  on  the 
card.  \Xe  assumed  that  one  of  the 
33.087  NJE.\  members  had  moved. 
ff  as  it  you? 


Graduate  Program  Readied 
For  State  Music  Teachers 

The  first  graduate  program  in  music 
education  within  the  State  will  be 
launched  this  month  at  the  Rutgers 
University  Summer  Session. 

The  new  program,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  University  School  of 
Education,  will  be  offered  in  the  six- 
week  period  beginning  June  27. 
Classes  will  be  conducted  in  the  Music 
Building  on  the  Douglass  College 
campus. 


WBGO  Wins  Honor  Medal 
for  Series  on  Communism 

WBGO-FM  radio  station  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Newark  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  received  an  award  for  a 
series  of  four  half-hour  broadcasts  on 
‘COMMUNISM.  1954”.  The  series, 
which  was  aired  last  November,  was 
awarded  the  George  ashington 
Honor  Medal  by  Freedoms  Foundation 
of  Valley  Forge. 

“COMMUNISM.  1954”  was  a  series 
of  four  discussions  between  Dr.  David 
Weingast.  Principal  of  McKinley 
School,  and  students  from  Newark 
junior  high  and  high  schools.  Dr. 
Weingast.  who  was  formerly  'Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Social  Studies  Department 
at  East  Side  High  School  in  Newark, 
analyzed  world  communist  strategy 
and  what  it  means  to  Americans.  In 
1953-54  he  was  awarded  a  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  Fellowship  to  study  Citizenship 
Education  in  this  country  and  Europe. 


William  Donini,  ttrcond  from  left,  president  of  the 
Buena-Buena  Vista  Board  of  Education,  pins  a  corsage  on 
Mrs.  Mar>  Chiofalo,  president  of  the  Buena-Buena  Vista 
Teachers  Association  at  the  association's  third  annual  din¬ 
ner  in  honor  of  the  board  of  education.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  dinner,  ''Sailing  Along  Together",  was  nautically 
carried  out  in  the  table  decorations.  Feature  of  the  evening 
was  a  "This  Is  Your  Life  Biography"  of  each  board  mem¬ 
ber.  At  left  is  an  honored  guest,  Atlantic  f^unty  Superin¬ 
tendent  Mason  Straton;  and  at  right,  Pat  Di  Domenieo,  su¬ 
perintendent  in  tlie  district. 


The  New  Jeney  Vocational  and  Arts  Association  recently 
held  its  annual  convention  at  Asbury  Park.  Shown  here 
with  Lewis  Applegate,  NJEA  director  of  public  relations, 
are  Beatrice  Trenkle,  president  of  the  assoc’atlon,  Frederick 
Forges,  former  president,  and  Harry  Rauch,  vice  president 
of  television  publicity  for  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Service. 
Mr.  Rauch  in  his  address  at  the  General  Meeting  called 
upon  the  association  members  to  educate  the  public  about 
vocational  schools  and  to  counteract  the  wave  of  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity  which  they  have  recently  received. 
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Dr.  Luther  Shaw,  instructor  on  NJEA’s 
new  TV  series. 


New  NJEA  TV  Series 
Brings  “Teacher”  Home 

TV  viewers  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  exactly  what  school  teachers  are 
doing  for  their  children  on  NJEA’s 
new  television  series,  “Teacher”. 

The  program  is  heard  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  at  9:00  P.M.  on  Station 
WDEL,  Channel  12,  Wilmington,  Del¬ 
aware. 

Each  evening  three  students  from 
Glassboro  State  Teachers  College  meet 
with  their  prof.  Dr.  Luther  Shaw,  for 
a  discussion  on  the  various  aspects  of 
teaching.  Following  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  special  problem  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  program  turns  to  a  film, 
based  on  a  regular  McGraw-Hill  series 
concerning  classroom  problems.  After 
the  showing  of  the  film  the  students 
summarize  their  reactions  and  discuss 
the  present-day  methods  for  handling 
these  problems. 

The  program  is  being  used  to  en¬ 
courage  young  people  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  and  to  bring  to 
the  public  a  better  understanding  of  the 
teacher’s  role  in  the  learning  process. 

The  schedule  of  programs  for  the 
remainder  of  the  series  will  be: 

June  1  —  “Tricks  of  the  Trade” 

June  8  —  “Ada  Has  Problems” 

June  15  —  “All  Children  Have 
Problems” 

June  22  —  “Rod  or  Reason?” 

June  29  —  “Open  tbe  Door, 
Teacher” 

July  6  —  “The  Winning  Com¬ 
bination” 

July  13  —  “Quo  Vadis?” 

July  20  —  “The  Ignition  Key” 

July  27  —  “After  AH’s  Said  and 
Done” 

Aug.  3  —  “Skippy  and  the  Three 
R’s” 


Book  Bargain 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

by  Nelson  R.  Burr* 

are  available  through  NJEA  at  $2.00  per  copy 

This  volume  is  of  special  interest  to  school  and 
public  libraries.  Burr’s  book  is  the  education 
volume  in  The  Princeton  History  of  New  Jersey 
series  and  normally  retails  at  $5.00. 

Send  orders  promptly  to 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
*355  pages,  Princeton  University  Press,  1942 


FOR  THE  SUMMER  STRETCH 

You  com  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  the  Treasurers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
ClorwK*  S.  SIsttr 
Swiof  High  $<h««l 
AtloNtic  City— 4-7M1 
lAYONNE 
Jos«ph  t.  Ntlson 

D.  r.  SwMiwy  H.  S. 
loyoniw-FE  M121 

UMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  Ath  SI. 

ComUsii  WO  4-S0I4 

UPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marion  Hmitt 
</•  City  Sogl.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  Caottboma— S-A3t1 
CENTIAl  lEKEN 
ThofMo  Van  Watofing 
1S1  EkIIU  Aw. 
Ho<kwit<k— 01  3-7710 
CUMOEIIANO  COUNTY 
Mary  H.  Doorr 
10  Colwnhii  Aw. 
VinolonU 
EAST  OEISEN 
Ctrl  0.  Strang 
401  Doogltt  St. 
EngltvooU  3-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lickord  Cdiill 
U.  al  Ed.  Adm.  IMg. 
0la«iiAtld-2-77OO 
CAIFIEIO-SOUTH  OEKEN 
S(h.  A,  Piliioda  Aw. 
Strlltld  PI  7-1040 


NOIOKEN 
John  J.  Crosby 
OfHiortst  High  School 
Hokohon— HO  3-1 PAA 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Urn.  A.  Minor 
110  Cotooikio  Aw. 

Jorsoy  Cly— JO  4-0024 
MEICEI  COUNTY 
lornord  Hogkos 
Nooiilloo  Tory.  High  School 
Trooloo  10 — 2-4117 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Horold  0.  Shonoon 
S07  load  St. 

Asbory  Poih— 2-IA3I 
MOIIIS  COUNTY 
Jowot  A.  Alton 
High  School 
Morrislootn — 4-3SOO 
NEWAIK* 

(orlood  H.  Soiilh 
Eotl  Sido  High  Sch. 
Novoth— MA  2-032S 
NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  M.  Wilnor 
(rooHnor  School 
Porth  Amboy— 4-33A0 
PASMIC  COUNTY 
Choi.  D.  ODhooso 
loom  302,  A4  Homilloo  St. 
Potonoo— SN  2-4042 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Fronh  X.  Donohw 


Woodstoorn  Nigh  School 
Woodstootn 
SOMEISET  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Horriol  M.  Hovor 
y  Prosgoct  St. 

Somor«illo-4403S 
SOUTHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strooss 
ns  loosingtoo  Aoo. 
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Looking  over  copies  of  the  recent  legislation  on  the  education  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hudson  County  Chapter,  International  CouncU  for 
Exceptional  Children,  are  Dr.  Boyd  Nelson,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hopkins,  Urban  W. 
Chase,  John  M.  Deegan,  and  Henry  Cambell. 


Hudson  Council  Stresses 
Handicapped  Education 

The  Hudson  County  Chapter  of  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  recently  sponsored  a  forum 
on  Planning  Together  Under  the  New 
Legislation  for  the  Handicapped”  at 
the  A.  Harry  Moore  School  in  Jersey 
City. 

Dr.  Boyd  Nelson,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  education.  N.  J.  Department  of 
Education,  praised  the  new  State  laws 
which  make  it  mandatory  for  indi¬ 
vidual  school  districts  to  provide  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  children  who 
can  he  educated  and  trained.  Urban 
Chase.  Hudson  County  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hop¬ 
kins.  director  of  the  A.  Harry  Moore 
School  explained  the  programs  organ¬ 
ized  and  being  planned  in  the  county 
and  Jersey  City. 

Henry  L.  (Cambell  is  chairman  of 
the  council’s  chapter.  Helen  Klein- 


zahler  is  treasurer,  Mrs.  Inell  Neals, 
recording  secretary,  and  Mrs.  (larmella 
\  ozza  is  corresponding  secretary. 

Adult  Educators  Hold 
Annual  Spring  Meeting 

New  Jersey  adult  educators  and 
other  interested  lay  citizens  met  at 
Princeton,  on  May  14,  for  the  annual 
spring  conference  of  the  New  Jersey 
As‘M)ciation  for  Adult  Education. 
Group  leaders  at  the  meeting  were 
Sarah  Oistie  on  adult  school  adminis¬ 
tration  problems.  Dr.  James  E.  Downes 
on  economic  education,  Leonard  Kap¬ 
lan  f(»r  present  programs  for  the 
aging.  Gertrude  Daniel  for  home  and 
family  living,  Stephen  Poliacik  on 
education  for  young  adults.  Mrs. 
Rachel  D.  DuBois  on  naturalization 
and  citizenship,  and  Dr.  Richard  H. 

ood  on  labor-management  relations. 
Dr.  George  Gallup.  din*ctor  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
was  the  luncheon  speaker. 


New  Jersey  teachers  are  making 
tremendous  progress  in  their  NEA 
Life  Membership  Campaign.  Since  a 
county-by-county  drive  was  organized 
last  October,  there  has  been  a  gain  of 
234  life  members,  more  than  doubling 
the  State’s  total  up  to  that  date. 

In  each  county,  local  leaders  have 
mapped  out  a  program  for  contacting 
professional  leaders  in  their  area.  It 
it  hoped  that  all  the  counties  in  the 
State  will  exceed  their  goals  by  the 
end  of  1955  so  that  New  Jersey  can 
reach  its  Centennial  Action  goals  well 
before  the  1957  NEA  Centennial  Con¬ 
vention. 
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Twentg-two  members  of  the  Kearny  Teachers  AssociaUon  have  been  meeUng  every 
Friday  afternoon  for  a  ten-week  series  of  golf  Instruction  classes  under  the  direction 
of  “Bud”  Geoghagen,  famous  golf  professional. 
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Mnt.  Dorothy  H.  Delasin  is  this  year’s 
winner  of  the  Rome  Schoiarship  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  N.  J.  Ciassicai  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Deiasin,  a  teacher  of  Latin 
at  Salem  High  School,  will  spend  the 
summer  at  the  School  of  Classical  Stud¬ 
ies  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

Montclair  STC  Publishes 
Foreign  Language  Guides 

Newest  addition  to  the  foreign- 
language  textbook  held  is  a  set  of 
guides,  for  Teaching  French  in  the 
Elementary  School,  prepared  by  the 
foreign  language  department  at  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  (lollege. 

Now  available  for  grades  one 
through  four,  the  guides  are  the  result 
of  the  1954  Summer  Workshop  (»n 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in 
the  Elementary  School  sponsored  by 
MSTC.  General  aims  of  the  guides 
are  to  teach  children  to  understand 
the  spoken  language,  to  speak  it  with 
good  pronunciation  and  fluency,  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  another  culture 
through  a  foreign  language. 

N.  J.  Library  Association 
Issues  Science  Booklist 

The  Science  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Library  Association  has  re¬ 
cently  published  the  Rfth  edition  of  its 
popular  booklist  for  the  general 
reader:  Meet  the  Sciences. 

Copies  are  available  from  N.  J.  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  Publications  Ex¬ 
pediter,  Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  Newark. 


Exchange  Teachers 
Honored  at  Picnic 

The  New  jersey  Elxchange  Teachers 
held  a  picnic  on  May  14  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Crossing  State  Park  for  ten  “for¬ 
eigners”  from  England,  Scotland, 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  who  spent 
the  year  teaching  here  under  the  Ful- 
bright  Act. 

The  Association  was  organized  less 
than  two  years  ago  at  the  NJEA  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City  as  a  means  of 
extending  American  hospitality  to  ex¬ 
change  teachers  in  return  for  the  gen¬ 
erous  hospitality  enjoyed  by  New 
Jersey  “exchangers”  while  abroad.  All 
New  Jersey  teachers  who  have  been 
on  exchange  are  eligible  to  join  the 
group.  Their  president  is  Elsie  Till  of 
Highland  Park  and  the  secretary  is 
Doris  Dobbins  of  Florence. 


Millburn  Teachers  Honor 
Former  Assemblyman 

The  Millburn  Teachers  Association 
recently  honored  the  Honorable  John 
R.  shannon,  former  assemblyman 
from  Essex  County  at  their  annual 
association  dinner  on  April  28.  The 
presentation  to  Mr.  Shannon  cited 
him  for  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  pioneer  leadership  in  New  Jersey 
on  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded 
child. 


Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Edncation  Association,  was 
recently  presented  the  charter  of  the 
Ocean  City  Hlfh  School  FTA  clnb 
named  in  her  honor.  Receiving  the 
charter  with  her  is  the  club’s  president, 
John  Delcorio  and  Adrialde  Titus,  secre¬ 
tary.  Mrs.  Smith  spoke  to  the  school’s 
assembly  on  the  history  of  teaching  as 
a  career.  She  was  also  feted  with  a  tea 
given  by  the  Ocean  City  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  under  the  direction  of  James 
Polvino  and  Geraldine  Foster. 


When  teachers  tcant  better  positions 
When  schools  tcant  better  teachers 
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U.  S.  and  FOREIGN  TEACHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


IHow  To  Change  Your  Job  Successfully! 

If  you  have  not  made  the  progress  you  believe  infVl’C  fH 
you  deserve,  or  are  looking  for  a  new  and  lUUU  u  UT 
better  job  .  .  .  CRUSADE  can  help  you  fast  .  .  .  — 


t  Every  teacher  who  trier  and  other  VITAL  INFOS- 
Z  CRUSADE  ditcovers  tha  hTATION  you  NEED  to 
3  same  thing  .  .  .  that  the  obtain  the  iob  YOU 
H  CRUSADE  JOURNAL  it  WANT.  WHERE  and 
ee  uneicelled  for  obtaining  WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT. 

O  better  U.  S.  or  FOREIGN  There  are  absolutely  NO 
^  TEACHING  POSITIONS,  FEES  now,  or  when  you 
%  GRADUATE  AWARDS  or  accept  a  position.  LIM-  f 
^  SUMMER  JOIS.  EXCEL-  ITED  OFFER  .3  luuet  i 
iti  LENT  SALARIES  in  PRE-  only  SI  or  FREE  DETAILS:  • 
H  FERRED  LOCATIONS.  YOU  No  obligation.  WRITE  i 
^  will  be  compl'tely  In-  NOW.  It  may  be  the  J 
3  formed  WHERE  the  REST  MOST  IMPORTANT  DECI-  S 
D  TEACHING  POSITIONS  SION  in  vour  Life.  ■ 


lOOQ’SOt 

SAMD 

TEACHERS 


California 

FRANCE 

NEW  JERSEY 

GERMANY 

ALASKA 

CONNECTICUT 

SAUDI  ARARIA 

MONTANA 

JAPAN 

PANAMA 

MANY  STATES 

MANY  PLACES 


SUMMER  JOIS.  EXCEL-  ITED  OFFER  .3  luuet  I  LIMITED  TRIAL  OFFER 

LENT  SALARIES  In  PRE-  only  SI  or  FREE  DETAILS:  •  ''  JaIL  RIGHT  AWAY 

FERRED  LOCATIONS.  YOU  No  obligation.  W  RITE  p  j  ^  ^  Oet.ilt 

will  be  compl'toly  in-  NOW.  It  may  be  the  J  ,  »•>,!»  K 

formed  WHERE  the  REST  MOST  IMPORTANT  DECI-  S - — 

TEACHING  POSITIONS  SION  in  vour  Life.  i  DON'T  DELAY  —  MAIL  TODAY 

(iubmitted  by  School  Of-  A  TEACHER  from  Mon-  {  CRUSADE  -  ST 

ficialt)  are  .  .  .  WHEN  tana;  "How  can  I  ever  i  I  Ret  ttl  I  Rei  ttl 

they  will  be  OPEN  .  .  .  thank  you  for  your  won  j  The  Plaint  [williauihan  Ste.  U.  |  Pale  Rite 

SALARY  RANGE  .  .  .  derful  JOURNAL  and  at  •  Okie  |  Mlyn.  II.  H.  T.  I  Calil. 

WHOM  to  CONTACT  .  .  .  tittance?"  • _ _ _ _ .... 


no  rogistraPion  fao.  .  im  agancy  fa«.  .  no  foo  whan  you  accopf  a  fob .  .  iust  no  f««a 
Li  mmm  m  SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES  ■  rmm  mam  J 


The  Teacher  and 
The  School  Law 

[Continued  from  page  404) 

5.  A  teacher,  qmong  others,  must 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Jersey  f^ucation 
Association  and  such  permission  must 
be  granted  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  two  days  in  any  year.  Upon  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  certificate  of  attendance 
the  teacher  is  entitled  to  full  salary 
for  the  days  spent  attending  the  con¬ 
vention. 

6.  A  teacher  shall  hold  every  pupil 
responsible  in  school  for  disorderly 
conduct  on  the  way  to  or  from  school 
or  on  the  playgrounds  of  the  school 
or  during  recess,  and  may  suspend 
any  pupil  for  good  cause  unless  the 
school  has  a  principal,  in  which  case 
this  function  may  be  exercised  by  him 
alone. 

7.  A  pupil  must  submit  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  teacher.  Repeated  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  so  shall  be  good  cause  for 
his  suspension  or  expulsion  from 
school. 

8.  A  classroom  teacher  may  exclude 
from  the  room  any  child  who  gives 
evidence  of  a  departure  from  normal 
health  and  the  principal  may  exclude 
the  child  from  the  building. 

9.  E^ch  teacher  in  charge  of  a 
classroom  or  assembly  hall  must  read 
or  cause  to  be  read  at  least  five  verses 
from  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Holy 
Bible  at  the  opening  of  the  school  day. 
No  religious  service  other  than  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  repeating 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  may  be  held  in  a 
public  school. 

10.  Teachers  must  require  pupils  in 
a  public  school  to  salute  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  repeat  the  oath  of 
allegiance  on  every  school  day.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  accredited  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  are  excluded  from 
such  a  requirement  as  well  as  children 
who  have  conscientious  scruples 
against  such  pledge  or  salute.  Such 
children  must,  however,  show  respect 
to  the  flag  by  standing  at  attention. 

11.  Teachers  have  the  obligation  to 
see  that  appropriate  observances  are 
held  in  all  public  schools  on  the  last 
day  before  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday,  Decoration  or 
Memorial  Day,  Columbus  Day,  Arm¬ 
istice  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
on  any  other  patriotic  holidays  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law. 

12.  Teachers  must  teach  the  nature 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  their 
effects  on  the  human  body.  Pupils 
must  also  be  given  instruction  in  fire 
and  accident  prevention. 

13.  Teachers  are  not  required  to 
serve  on  a  jury  while  school  is  in  ses¬ 
sion. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 


Principal,  P.S.  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


EQUIPMENT 

Flannel  Boards:  The  Judy  Company,  310 
North  2nd  St.,  Miimeapolis  1,  Minn. 

A  most  complete  line  of  flannel 
boards  and  supplies  to  use  with  them. 
Also  many  other  devices  and  teaching 
aids.  Send  for  complete  catalog. 

CHARTS 

How  We  Get  Onr  Goods:  Paul  S.  Ami- 
don  &  Associates,  Plymouth  Bldg., 
Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 

A  number  of  excellent  charts  as 
well  as  other  material  for  teaching 
a  unit  on  the  home,  community,  trans¬ 
portation,  food  and  clothing  on  vari¬ 
ous  levels  from  the  elementary  grades 
through  the  high  school.  Write  for  full 
information  and  sample  material. 

Magnetic  Board:  Match-A-Tach,  26 
East  Pearson  St.,  Chicago  11,  HI. 

A  new  teaching  device  consisting 
of  a  magnetic  board  with  removable 
letters,  numbers,  objects,  animals  and 
other  similar  teaching  aids  which  can 
be  easily  arranged  by  the  teacher  or 
pupils  to  teach  many  lessons.  Of  grc  • 
value  in  the  primary  grades  and  ma¬ 
terial  suitable  for  all  types  of  classes 
through  high  school.  Included  are  aids 
for  football  and  basketball  coaches. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Educational  Film  Library  Association: 
345  East  Street,  New  York  17. 

An  organization  for  the  distribution 
of  films,  publications,  film  reviews 
on  library  cards  and  other  services. 
Write  for  full  details  as  to  the  services 
and  how  you  may  obtain  them. 

FILMS 

The  Story  of  Glass:  Association  Films, 
Broad  &  Elm  Sts.,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  finest  films  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  available  without  charge. 
This  is  a  prize-winning  film  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  any  audience 
from  grammar  grades  through  adult 
groups.  Also  ask  for  catalog  of  many 
other  films. 

FILMSTRIP 

Earth  and  Its  People:  United  World, 
1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29,  N,  Y. 

A  new  series  of  filmstrips  based  on 
the  excellent  films  of  the  same  name. 
While  naturally  not  as  effective  as  the 


films,  they  are  very  much  worthwhile. 
They  can  also  be  used  to  supplement 
and  summarize  the  films. 

Historical:  Pictorial  Events,  595  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Many  excellent  filmstrips  based  on 
historical  events  of  our  country  from 
its  discovery  to  the  present. 

Also  filmstrips  on  world  history  and 
well-known  literature.  Send  for  the 
latest  catalog. 

Make  Sense  With  Your  Clothing  Dollar: 
Household  Finance  Corp.,  919  N.  Mich¬ 
igan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

A  filmstrip  and  the  booklet  which 
goes  with  it  shows  the  principles  of 
wardrobe  planning,  buying  and  care 
of  clothing  for  the  whole  family.  The 
filmstrip  is  in  full  color  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  one  week  without  charge. 
Particularly  suited  to  classes  in  Home 
Economics  as  well  as  Adult  groups. 

MAPS 

News  Map:  News  Map  of  the  Week,  1515 
Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago  10,  Ill. 

An  excellent  aid  for  social  studies 
classes  in  grammar  and  high  schools. 
A  large  size  47"  x  37”  full  color  map 
of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the 
sections  which  are  in  the  news,  is  sent 
each  week. 

It  is  published  on  Friday  and 
reaches  the  school  on  Monday  so  that 
the  topics  are  both  timely  and  up 
to  date.  The  format  varies  and  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  re¬ 
lated  to  the  topic  in  the  news.  These 
maps  can  be  one  of  the  most  helpful 
aids  in  a  social  studies  class.  The  cost 
for  40  weeks  is  $19.75. 

Social  Studies:  Modem  School  Supply 
Co.,  c/o  Mr.  Charles  A.  Barbier,  P.  O. 
Box  243,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A  comprehensive  series  of  38  large 
maps  and  charts  conveniently  mounted 
for  ease  in  use.  Traces  the  development 
of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest 
European  background  to  the  latest 
U.  S.  map  complete  with  1950  census 
figures.  Each  chart  contains  much  re¬ 
lated  information  in  addition  to  an 
excellent  map.  The  series  is  useful  on 
many  grade  levels  from  elementary 
through  college.  By  the  same  com¬ 
pany  is  a  series  of  fine  land-form  maps 
of  the  world.  Write  for  details. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Educational  Film  Guide:  H.  W.  Wilson 

Co.,  95  University  Ave.,  New  York  52. 

N.  Y. 

The  most  comprehensive  guide  to 
educational  films  which  is  kept  up  to 
date  by  means  of  semi-annual  and 
annual  supplements.  By  means  of  the 
Guide  the  source  of  practically  any 
film  can  be  located  as  well  as  a  brief 
description  to  determine  its  suitability 
for  a  particular  use. 
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for  the  Asking 

The  extras  that  make  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  more  fun  are  often  found  in  the  special 
material  offered  by  the  REVIEW'S  adver¬ 
tisers.  W atch  for  them.  To  save  time,  write 
directly  to  the  advertisers.  Use  the  coupon 
below  in  ordering  several  items. 

119.  A  School  Desk  Is  Born.  A  booklet 
describing  the  research,  testing,  en¬ 
gineering  behind  American  Seat¬ 
ing’s  No.  445  new  high-school  desk 
.  .  .  Single  unit  of  roomy  steel- 
pylon-design  desk,  with  complete 
height  range,  provides  comfortable 
seating  for  grades  7  through  12. 
(American  Seating  Company) 

122.  Sample  Page  from  the  “Advance¬ 
ment  and  Placement  Journal,”  liste 
complete  information  about  actual 
teaching  positions  and  summer 
Jobs  in  Calif.,  Montana,  Japan, 
Maine,  Prance,  etc.  No  registration 
or  agency  fees.  No  obligation.  Pro¬ 
perly  qualified  teachers  can  obtain 
these  open  positions  by  merely 
writing  the  school  officials  who 
have  submitted  them.  (CRUSADE) 
S3.  Hawaii  Air  Vacation  Folders  con¬ 
tain  itineraries  of  Hawaiian  vaca¬ 
tion  planning.  For  Educators  only. 
(United  Air  Line.*:) 

C4.  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  Folder  out¬ 
lines  classroom  materials  available 
without  charge.  (United  Air  Lines) 
65.  California  Air  Vacation  Folders  de¬ 
tail  low  cost  tours  available.  (United 
Air  Lines) 

79.  France.  This  24-page  booklet,  in 
color,  with  its  charming  cover  and 
inside  illustrations  by  well-known 
French  artists  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs  contains  much  helpful 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look 
for  in  various  regions  of  France. 
(French  National  Railroads) 

120.  The  Traveler’s  Friend.  A  24-page, 
purse  size,  booklet  of  tips  for  the 
traveler.  Includes  dollar  exchange 
values  and  time  changes  all  over 
the  world,  equivalents  in  weights 
and  measures,  space  for  itinerary, 
record  of  expenses  and  suggestions 
on  gratuities.  (National  City  Bank 
of  New  York) 

124.  Michigan  Vacation  Attractions  in¬ 
cluding  swimming  and  sunny 
beaches,  fishing,  riding,  and  hiking, 
points  of  historic  interest,  as  well 
as  gay  night  life,  are  described  in 
colorful  booklet.  (Michigan  Tourist 
Council) 

31.  Wayside  Wonders  Along  America’s 
Highways.  Wall  Mural  8  feet  wide. 
In  full  color.  Shows  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  spots  along  the  highways. 
Includes  a  9-page  booklet  “How  to 
See  America”,  which  gives  the 
historical  background  of  bus  travel 
and  how  to  take  a  bus  trip.  Both 
the  novice  and  the  seasoned  trav¬ 
eler  will  like  this.  Booklet  also  in¬ 
cludes  one  page  of  study  outline  on 
bus  travel.  (Greyhound  Lines) 


Two  Jersey  Teachers 
Awarded  Fellowships 

Two  New  Jersey  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  are  among  the  150  being  awarded 
one-year  fellowships  by  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education.  Mary 
E.  Holland,  English  teacher  at  Mont¬ 
clair  High  School,  and  Abraham  M. 
Weekstein,  science  teacher  at  Bar¬ 
ringer  High  School,  Newark,  will  be 
able  to  spend  the  entire  1955-56  school 
year  away  from  the  classroom  in  indi¬ 
vidual  study. 


Pension  Bill  Moving 

(Continued  from  page  401) 
will  probably  be  in  late  October,  and 
NJEA  is  already  planning  for  a  state¬ 
wide  effort  to  make  sure  that  teachers 
do  vote.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
25,000  teachers  must  actually  cast 
their  ballots,  since  the  federal  law 
requires  that  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  must  vote  in  favor  of 
this  proposal  which  involves  Social 
Security  integration. 
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THE  PENSION  BILL 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  things  about  publishing 
a  monthly  magazine  is  the  way  events  keep  marching  on 
after  you  go  to  press.  At  this  writing,  the  NJEA’s  new 
retirement  proposal  has  just  been  introduced  into  the 
New  Jersey  Senate.  By  the  time  we  reach  our  readers, 
we  have  every  hope  that  it  will  be  passed,  and  perhaps 
even  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Certainly,  despite  the  long  delays  in  its  preparation — 
or  perhaps  because  of  them — no  bill  was  ever  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  with  brighter  prospects.  Twelve 
senators — with  both  political  parties  represented — signed 
the  bill  as  sponsors.  This  is  one  more  than  the  eleven 
votes  needed  for  Senate  approval,  and  the  first  time  such 
a  thing  has  happened  in  the  memory  of  old  legislative 
hands. 

The  bill  contains  only  one  significant  compromise  with 
the  proposal  as  outlined  to  the  teachers  during  the  past 
six  months.  The  bill  retains  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE 
BENEFITS.  The  sole  change  is  in  the  method  of  financ¬ 
ing,  under  which  local  boards  will  pay  part  of  the  costs 
of  retirement  for  teacher-veterans  on  their  payrolls  on 
January  1,  1955.  The  provision  for  this  is  similar  to,  but 
more  liberal  than,  the  corresponding  provisions  for 
financing  the  retirement  of  veterans  under  the  Public 
Employees’  Retirement  System. 

Anticipating  the  enactment  of  this  proposal,  the  RE¬ 
VIEW  carries  in  this  issue  statements  by  the  President  of 
NJEA,  by  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
by  several  other  well-known  teacher-leaders  urging  the 
teachers  to  vote  for  this  plan  when  it  is  submitted  to  them 
sometime  next  fall.  All  the  time  and  effort  that  has  been 
put  into  this  program  goes  down  the  drain  unless  a 
majority  of  the  active  members  of  our  retirement  system 
vote  in  favor  of  the  proposal  at  that  time.  The  teacher 
who  does  not  vote,  votes  NO.  Teacher-leaders  are  there¬ 
fore  urged  to  plan  now  to  see  that  every  eligible  teacher 
actually  casts  a  ballot. 


NOW  WE  KNOW  —  OR  DO  WE? 

Is  it  heretical  to  question  the  results  of  a  public 
opinion  survey?  In  the  modern  world  such  findings  are 
considered  as  true  and  final  as  Newton’s  law.  When  61 
per  cent  of  the  people  tell  the  New  Jersey  pollsters  that 
discipline  in  their  local  public  schools  is  not  strict 
enough,  teachers  are  expected  to  go  promptly  into  ac¬ 
tion  ! 

The  REVIEW  is  by  nature  somewhat  skeptical.  It 
has  long  suspected  that  the  response  to  poll  questions 
depends  very  largely  on  the  wording  of  the  questions. 
So  before  teachers  line  their  rooms  with  hickory  sticks. 


and  leather  straps,  and  start  using  ferules  for  their  sec¬ 
ondary  function,  we  wish  the  parents  who  voted  two  to 
one  for  stricter  discipline  would  answer  one  question: 

Is  the  stricter  discipline  to  apply  to  all  children, 
or  merely  to  the  children  of  other  parents? 

It  might  be  pertinent  also  to  ask  whether  the  stricter 
discipline  is  to  apply  only  in  the  school,  or  will  it  be 
enforced  at  home  as  well? 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

According  to  NEA’S  1955  Teacher  Supply  and  De¬ 
mand  Report,  there  will  be  approximately  86,700  students 
graduating  from  the  nation’s  teacher  training  institutions 
this  month.  Unfortunately,  this  number  doesn’t  begin  to 
match  the  total  demand  for  new  teachers.  Meeting  in¬ 
creased  enrollments,  replacing  those  leaving  for  retire¬ 
ment,  marriage,  etc.,  and  bringing  class  sizes  back  to 
normal  will  require  a  staggering  total  of  116,000  new 
teachers. 

Even  less  encouraging,  is  the  fact  that  last  year  34% 
of  these  potential  teachers  never  got  into  a  classroom. 
Having  spent  four  years  preparing,  many  of  these  college 
graduates  are  lost  to  the  profession  in  the  few  months 
between  their  graduation  and  the  start  of  the  new  school 
year. 

A  few  well-placed  words  of  help  and  welcome  from 
members  of  the  profession  may  keep  these  well-trained 
prospects  from  wandering  off  into  other  fields.  Let’s  get 
every  teacher-trained  graduate  into  a  classroom  next  fall. 


•  YEAR’S  END 

And  another  school  year  ends!  It  has  probably 
been  the  all-time  record  year  in  the  history  of  NJEA. 
It  saw  the  start  of  the  Dumont  State  school  aid  distribu¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  substantially  increased  next  year. 
It  saw  the  enactment  of  “A-9”,  the  State  minimum  salary 
schedule  law.  That  is  being  reflected  directly-^to  the 
tune  of  $150  and  $300  increases — in  the  contracts  which 
thousands  of  teachers  have  signed  this  spring.  That  same 
law  is  being  reflected  indirectly  in  thousands  of  other 
contracts  issued  by  districts  determined  to  keep  their 
salary  schedules  above  the  State  minimum. 

The  year  1954-55  will  be  memorable  too  as  the  year 
in  which  our  retirement  system  underwent  its  first  major 
revision  since  1919.  This  step  has  more  than  state-wide 
significance.  New  Jersey’s  teacher-retirement  system  has 
long  been  one  of  the  great,  liberal,  actuarial  reserve  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  nation — a  model  on  which  many  others  have 
been  built.  The  new  law  will  make  it  the  first  of  such 
systems  to  integrate  with  Social  Security,  and  it  again 
will  set  a  pattern  for  similar  moves  in  other  states.  The 
bill  has  been  explained  to  almost  every  teacher  in  the 
State  through  a  series  of  600  meetings — the  greatest  in¬ 
formation  program  ever  conducted  by  NJEA,  and  a  good 
example  of  NJEA’s  democratic  operation. 

This  year  has  also  been  marked  by  several  other  NJEA 
“firsts.”  Our  Association  went  “audio-visual”  in  a  big 
way.  The  success  of  its  9-station  radio  program  What's 
The  Answer,  its  television  series  over  WAAT  and  WDEL, 
and  its  film  The  Busiest  Place  in  Town  mark  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  the  field  of  communication,  not  only  for  NJEA 
but  for  all  State  Education  Associations.  Never  before, 
we  believe,  has  a  State  Association  issued  more,  co¬ 
ordinated,  useful  research  than  has  appeared  this  year 
with  the  NJEA  Research  symbol. 

These  are  just  a  few  highlights,  but  they  show  that  this 
has  been  quite  a  year  for  NjEA,  and  they  justify  the 
faith  that  30,500  teacher-members  have  in  New  Jersey’s 
one  great  professional  organization  of  teachers. 
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An  NJEA  Service 

you  hear  little  abotil  because 


Your  Welfare 

is  strictly  between  YOU  and  NJEA 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  has  always  been  dedicated 
to  minimiinn  publicity  on  professional  controversies  and  keeping  the 
personal  difficulties  of  its  members  out  of  the  public  eye. 


BUT,  NJEA  has  always  been  ready  to  help  every  one  ol  its  members 
solve  individual  welfare  problems  and  to  use  its  prestige  ainl 
financial  resources  to  prevent  injustice  to  any  teacher. 


NJEA  can  help  if  you  have  problems  with: 

Tenure — Teachers  under  tenure  cannot  he  re¬ 
moved  from  their  positions  except  for  cause.  NJEA 
has  helped  many  teachers  by  appearing  before 
local  boards  and  presenting  appeals  to  proper 
authorities. 

Salaries — NJEA  has  helped  many  individuals  in 
matters  of  discriminatory  salary  practices  and 
with  individual  adjustment  to  established  salary 
schedules. 

Certification — Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  NJEA  has  worked 
to  clarify  certification  requirements  and  has  helpe«l 
many  individual  teachers  with  their  certification 
and  academic  credit  problems. 

Itetirement — NJEA  has  helped  many  teachers 
with  the  procedures  and  problems  of  retirement, 
especially  where  disability  and  veterans*  privileges 
are  involved. 

Liability — NJEA  has  helped  a  number  of  teachers 
who  have  been  involved  in  legal  proceedings  arising 
from  school  accidents  and  other  school  contro¬ 
versies.  In  each  case  NJEA  has  taken  every  pre¬ 
caution  not  only  to  clear  the  teacher  but  also  to 
clear  his  professional  name. 


East  year.  NJEA  handled  approximately  30()  wel¬ 
fare  cases,  most  of  which  were  resolved  at  the 
local  level  through  talks  between  teachers,  super¬ 
intendents,  boards  of  education  and  NJEA  field 
representatives. 

The  NJEA  field  representatives  are  constantly  in 
contact  with  the  many  school  districts  of  the  State 
and  work  continuously  with  local  authorities  in 
settling  local  problems. 

If  you  should  ever  need  NJEA  welfare  assistance: 

1.  Write  to  the  NJEA  office,  carefully  explaining 
your  problem. 

2.  \n  NJEA  field  representative  will  visit  your 
community,  ascertain  the  facts,  and  try  to  solve 
your  case  through  conversations  with  you,  your 
school  administrators  and  your  local  board  of 
education. 

3.  If  he  is  unable  to  reach  a  solution,  you  may 
bring  your  problem  before  the  NJEA  Welfare 
Committee,  which  will  decide  what  measures  the 
Association  will  use  to  help  you. 

4.  If  your  problem  develops  into  a  legal  con¬ 
troversy,  then  NJEA.  on  recommendation  of 
the  Welfare  Committee,  will  provide  financial 
assistance  for  your  legal  expenses. 


for  individual  problems  of  teacher  welfare 

write  or  phone 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 


180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8.  N.  J. 
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w 

"ARE  YOU  PLANNINC  TO  BRINQ 

MODERN  LIQHTINC 

TO  YOUR  SCHOOLROOMS?" 


Planning  a  new  school?  ...  or  modernizing  older  classrooms?  live  careful 
thought  to  the  need  for  proper  lighting.  It  makes  the  tcacfie.  ob  easier 
and  more  pleasant.  It  helps  the  pupil  study  better  and  it  pr/»  .ts  valuable 
eyesight. 

There  are  many  factors  which  go  to  make  up  proper  classroom  lighting. 
To  receive  the  proper  guidance  in  your  planning,  call  on  Public  Service 
to  help.  One  of  our  experienced  Lighting  Representatives  will  gladly  consult 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 
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